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Pork 
ve sus corn meal 


} JCTION in livestock is 
being advocated in order 
that the grain which would 

otherwise be fed to the livestock 
can be used to feed hungry people 
in other countries. Grains, say the 
advocates of livestock reduction, 
will provide humans with more 


calories if eaten in their natural | 


state than will the meat which 
might be produced from them. 


Nutritive values cannot be de- 
termined solely by caloric count. 
This fact is made evident in a 
study entitled “Using Resources to 
Meet Food Needs” published in 
1943 by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. In this study 
the Bureau considered the various 
elements that determine nutrition 
—calories, fats, minerals, vitamins, 
etc.—and by weighting them in a 


manner which the researchers be- 
lieved warranted, developed a rela- 
tive measure of food values based 
on what can be obtained from dif- 
ferent crops per unit of land re- 
source. According to this measure 
pork has a rating of 201 against 
a rating of 181 for corn meal. 


In other words, it would seem 
from this study that our nation’s 
tremendous corn production is 
more valuable to the human race 
in the form of pork than it would 
be in the form of corn meal. 


Thus there is warrant for be- 
lieving that the nation’s farmers 
would make a greater contribution 
to the world’s hungry people by 
increasing their production of 
grains and other livestock feeds 
than they would by reducing the 
number of meat animals which 
they make ready for the market. 


ARMOUR and Company 





FRAN K LI AI VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


safeguarding the Stockman’s Profits! 


OY the narrow margin of income that is left after paying all 
factors of cost is net profit. That’s why the loss of even a 
few head can wipe out the earnings on a sizable herd. 


Early immunization with the right FRANKLIN vaccine is the sur- 
est and cheapest known way of protecting against disease loss. 


It pays to plan ahead. Let FRANKLIN help you work out a simple 
program of prevention. 


Between the local Franklin dealer, the current Franklin catalog and 
Franklin technicians, you can SAFEGUARD YOUR PROFITS. 


We offer assistance to livestock owners on a personal, no-cost basis. 
Write us. Local Drug Store Dealers 


O.M.FRANKLIN SERUM Co. 


OENVER KANSASCITY WICHITA AMARILLO FT WORTH MARFA EL PASO 
ALLIANCE SALTLAKECITY LOS ANGELES PORTLAND CALGARY 


major immunizing 
of purest culture. 
reduced bulk, 10c, 


elements of 10 cc 
Increased Potency, 
less discounts. 


Double Value Combination 


Blackleg and Malignant Edema 
immunization in one dose of 
Franklin Clostridium Chauvei- 
Septicus Bacterin. Double pro- 
tection at the price of one. 

10c, less discounts. 


yt] Other Franklin Biologics 

| | me The famous Franklin line in- 

" WN AY / $ ong , cludes vaccines of value in pro- 

: , , tection against various other in- 

vi fections of cattle, sheep, horses, 

\, Swine and poultry. Described 
ACCINES ANDES OE 


fully in the Franklin Catalog. 
PA ie B| Choose Franklin Medicinals 
$50 | : Wormers, Smears, Insecticides, etc. 
A large variety of proven items 
COLORFUL that aid in the proper care of 
CATALOG Free! livestock. Also supplies and 


Every stockman needs instruments for modernizing the ~ insignis 
this authentic refer- handling methods. See catalog. al ' Some | 
ence book on livestock 1% as tee ¥ 
care. Illustrates and = 7 ikaw | % 
describes hundreds of Paver Si ,™ oe a 
helpful items at popu- spe ory a sail eee eneee ee _ : ar ; 


jar prices. Get your 
copy at once. 











Farmers, 
Food, and 
Freight Cars 


















@ A billion bushels of winter wheat alone—besides huge crops 
of spring wheat and other foodstuffs! That’s the American farmers’ 
answer to the challenging needs of America and the world. 

And while the farmers have done this tremendous job, the 
American railroads have been doing ¢heir part in the work of feed- 
ing and supplying the world. 

The railroads have carried, so far this year, more grain than ever 
before in any corresponding period in history. They are hauling 







more tons of freight more miles than ever before in peacetime. 
Since V-J Day the railroads have ordered more than 160,000 new 
freight cars. But not enough of these cars have been delivered, so 












far, to replace those worn out in wartime service. 

Mote cats are on the way. Until they arrive, however, railroads 
will do the best they can with what they have and can get. There 
are bound to be some delays in furnishing all the cars needed to 
move this year’s crops. But the railroads — with the continued help 
of the shippers — will keep on doing their utmost to speed the prod- 
ucts of our farms to the nation, and to a hungry world. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


THE NATION’S BASIC TRANSPORTATION 








_ and pasture look good. Spring grain 





DRY SPRING—We are in the mids: 
of our first cutting of alfalfa. It isn't 
very heavy on account of the dry 
weather in April and May. We had over 
five inches of rain in June, which wij 
make a good winter wheat crop—by 
not the bumper yield of 1946. Our grass 







is uneven because of lack of rain jy 
early spring. Meade County stockmey 
are carrying an average number of cat. 
tle and they are in good condition— 
Albert Keffeler, Meade County, §S, D. 


CLAY CO. BEEF CATTLE Tour 
Grass is the main crop that Clay County. 
Mo., farmers and stockmen have to mar. 
ket. According to County Agent A, J. 
Laughlin, 65 pex cent of the land in Clay 
County is in some kind of grazing cover, 
The largest part of the grass is Kentucky 
Blue Grass. This is supplemented with 
lespedeza,. red clover and timothy hay } 
to make forage. These grasses provide 
forage for between 3,500 and 4,500 head 
of feeder cattle. Clay County is said by 
some authorities to be the most concen. 
trated feeding area in the nation, next to 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

On June 26, approximately 900 menf 
observed the method of producing beef 
in Clay County, at the first annual Clay 
County beef cattle tour. At six stops it 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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The Price That Demand Built 


———— 


§ THE SUPPLY OF LONG-FED WINTER CATTLE 

has declined, and before the grass run is on in earnest, 
new record tops on cattle have recently been established in 
the various markets. As usual, these tops have attracted 
more public attention than is justified. Newspapers like to 
report the sensational rather than the dull facts. We shall 
attempt to set forth below the factors that are responsible 
for the extreme tops referred to, and for the generally high 
level of livestock and meat prices. 

1. The livestock industry has nothing whatsoever to do 
with fixing the price of its product. The price is fixed in 
the open market and whether good or bad, the producer and 
feeder have no alternative except to accept it. They can 
delay the time of marketing, but on the average that proves 


to be a losing game. 


2. Meat production this year is on a high level. It is 
now estimated that the total for the year will be in the 
neighborhood of 23 billion pounds—approximately the same 
as last year. Per capita consumption for the year is esti- 
mated at 153 pounds, compared with 152.8 a year ago (both 
substantially above pre-war levels.) 

There are less pork and lamb available, but the shortage 
in those items has been balanced by a substantial increase 
in beef and veal. For the first six months of 1947 the fed- 
erally inspected slaughter of cattle was 7,447,000 head, com- 
pared with 4,772,000 head in the same period a year ago, 
or an increase of 56 per cent. In calves, the slaughter un- 
der federal inspection for the six-month period this year 


Remember: Only YOU Can Prevent Forest Fires — 


Foot-and-Mouth Report 
4 bees REPORT made by the Foot-and-Mouth Disease Sub- 

committee, of which Congressman George W. Gillie is 
chairman and who went down to Mexico to look into the 
disease situation there, leaves no doubt that the members 
realize what a terrible thing foot-and-mouth is and especially 
what it could be if it got into the United States. 

The committee stressed in its report the need for speed, 
urging that both the fighting force and the fighting equip- 
ment should be doubled. Speed, the committeemen said, is all- 
important. The faster the campaign can be speeded up the 
less it will cost. 

As to money to cover this cost, the House Appropriations 
Committee has told Secretary of Agriculture Anderson to go 
ahead and use what money he needed out of Department of 
Agriculture funds and they would make it good later on. 
That committee, too, said that speed was essential. 

The investigating committee found a number of things 
to criticize in the campaign. Killing was sometimes delayed 
and there was some inefficiency. Obstacles, such as lack of 
good roads, the rough terrain and absence of sufficient ma- 
chinery and personnel, were also noted. But it is gratifying 
to read that on the question of human nature down there, 
90 per cent of the Mexican ranchers and farmers had been 
won over to a favorable attitude toward the campaign—and 
this is the result of a good educational campaign put on 
by the Mexican government. The committee was impressed 
with the fine spirit of cooperation between American and 
Mexican officials and declared the Mexican government 
appeared to be giving complete support. 

Another favorable aspect was that the committee under- 
Stood the over-all quarantine line to be holding the disease 
south of the line remarkably well and that there were the 
requisite disinfecting stations on roads out of quarantined sec- 
tions. According to the best evidence the committee could get, 
there has been no recent spread northward of the disease. 


August, 1947 





was 3,683,000 head, compared with 2,504,000 for the same 
period last year, or an increase of 47 per cent. It is be- 
lieved that there will be some reduction in the non-federally 
inspected slaughter this year, but not anywhere near suffi- 
cient to offset the sharp increases in federally inspected 
slaughter as shown above. 

3. The evidence clearly shows that the major factor in 
the price situation today, despite production far above aver- 
age pre-war years, is the extraordinary domestic demand. 
That demand is, of course, related to the high national in- 
come and the greatest purchasing power this or any coun- 
try ever had. 

4. Another factor of considerable importance is the 
fact that imports of livestock or meat products are practi- 
cally nil. This is due to a variety of causes. First—and of 
major importance—is the fact that Canada’s surplus, which 
normally, pre-war, came to this country, has, during the 
war and since, largely gone to Great Britain. . . Second, im- 
ports of live cattle from Mexico, usually in the neighbor- 
hood of 400,000 to 500,000 head annually, are shut out be- 
cause of the presence of foot-and-mouth disease in that 
country. Few of these cattle are suitable for immediate 
slaughter but, instead, are grazed and fed to add later to 
the beef supply. Third, South American canned beef, 
which before the war came into this country in an annual 
volume of 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 pounds, during the war 
and since has largely gone to Europe. It is not barred by 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Generally, the report can be taken as a favorable one on 
the campaign. The committee said that a sort of super direc- 
tor should be named to direct the work from now on so that 
the present co-directors, who were commended in their work, 
might be free to study the progress of the campaign and 
make decisions on policy. 

Another favorable note worth mentioning here, though 
not coming from the committee, is that apparently, accord- 
ing to Dr. B. T. Simms, chief of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, the disease in Mexico is not of the aggressive wild- 
fire type but, instead, less active in its nature. 

All in all, the findings encourage us in the hope that 
foot-and-mouth in Mexico will be licked. 


Feed Prospects 


HEN large areas in the principal river valleys of the 

Corn Belt were inundated by the most severe floods of 
record a few weeks ago, immediately there came dire pre- 
dictions of short feed crops, to be followed next year by a 
sharp reduction in total meat supply. 

The picture was a gloomy one indeed, at that time; but 
even then there was a grain of comfort to be found in the 
fact that wet spring and early summer seasons are almost 
invariably the forerunner of good crops on the whole. Ad- 
mittedly, the floods did great damage and continued until 
it was too late to replant corn on many of the devastated 
lowlands. It doesn’t necessarily follow, however, that those 
lands will remain idle. In most cases substitute crops will 
be planted—soybeans, kaffirs or something of that nature, 
with the prospects excellent for heavy-tonnage yields. 

Now it is possible to take a more careful survey of the 
whole situation. The July 1 corn estimate of 2,612,000,000 
bushels was not so low as might have been feared at the 
worst, although over 600,000,000 bushels below last year’s 
record crop. A partial offset to this reduction is found in 


(Continued on Page 24) 









































Mollin Sets Forth 
Public Land Points 


The following letter on public lands 
was sent by Executive Secretary F. E. 
Mollin of the American National to 
members of the organization’s executive 
committee under date of July 21: 


WO IMPORTANT RESOLUTIONS 

dealing with public land matters 
were adopted at the Phoenix convention 
of the American National. One, a re- 
iteration of a resolution adopted the 
previous year at Denver, asked for a 
congressional investigation of the For- 
est Service. The other, following several 
meetings of the Joint Live Stock Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, suggested that 
an attempt be made to secure legisla- 
tion that would make it possible for per- 
mittees in Taylor grazing districts to 
purchase the lands on which their live- 
stock was permitted to graze, if they 
desired to do so. 


Because, ever since the Phoenix con- 
vention, there has been a constant flood 
of propaganda set in motion by the two 
federal agencies directly involved, the 
Forest Service bureau of the depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Bureau of 
Land Management of the Department 
of the Interior—largely, however, by the 
former—and because much of this 
propaganda has deliberately (and it 
would seem almost maliciously) mis- 
represented the purpose and intent of 
the resolution, this statement is pre- 
pared for the purpose of showing what 
was proposed and why. While not all 
stockmen are directly interested in pub- 
lic lands, this matter has become more 
or less a national issue, and it is 
actually of interest to every citizen of 
this country. 





1. The proposed investigation of the 
Forest Service by a congressional com- 
mittee which is soon to take the field 


was not inspired by any desire to destroy 
the Forest Service or to attack it un- 
fairly; it was the result of constant 
complaint about policies now in vogue, 
and these complaints increased sharply 
when the Forest Service apparently 
planned deep cuts on a national scale, 
supposedly for protection, when the new 
10-year permits were issued two years 
ago. 


It is thought that such an investiga- 
tion will clear the atmosphere and will 
be beneficial to the Forest Service it- 
self, as well as to the industry. If some 
of the complaints are unjustified, the 
investigation should so show. If it can 
be proved that regional officials have 
become unduly arrogant, have almost 
completely ignored the recommendations 
of the local advisory boards and have 
ordered cuts much greater than can be 
justified by a study of range conditions, 
then it is hoped that a more reasonable 
policy will be ordered. The investigation 
can have no possible adverse effect upon 
permittees in regions where there is no 
present controversy. 


At any rate, the hearings soon to be 
announced will provide an opportunity 
for everyone to testify, whatever his po- 
sition may be. It is important that the 
committee at each hearing should get a 
good cross-section of what the attitude 
of permittees really is. No one should 
hesitate to testify, because we do not 
believe that Secretary Anderson would 
permit punitive action by the Forest 
Service, nor do we feel that the top- 
ranking officials of that service would 
sanction any such action. 


2. For many years there have been 
suggestions that eventually means 
should be provided for the passing of 
part, at least, of the public domain into 
private ownership. It has always been 
the public land policy of the United 
States to encourage private ownership, 
but the character of the remaining pub- 


(Continued on Page 22) 





At Boise in January 


It may seem a bit early to be mak- 
ing plans for the national convention at 
Boise on Jan. 13-15, 1948. However, 
because a good many reservations are 
already being sent in, it appears desir- 
able to give public notice in the matter 
so that all members of various state and 
local associations can be assured of ac- 
commodations. 

The Hotel Boise will be convention 
headquarters. That hotel and the other 
large hotel, the Owyhee, are under the 
same management. It is suggested that 
all reservation requests be sent to the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, P. O. 
Box 2368, Boise. nl order to facilitate 
handling and to insure holding, a $5 
deposit will be required, payable to the 
Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, for each 
reservation. The deposit checks will be 
cashed and held to your credit, being 
then applied on your hotel bill when 





the time comes. If it develops that be- 
cause of unforeseen circumstances can- 
cellation must be made, the deposit will 
be returned—provided the cancellation 
is made in time to protect the hotel. 
In other words, the deposit is made 
for both your protection and that of 
the hotel. 

In making reservations, please spec- 
ify time of arrival as well as time of 
departure, if possible. Also, advise type 
of reservation desired and whether you 
plan to arrive by auto, train or plane. 
Our program will be somewhat changed 
this year, so that there will be a full 
session on the last day, Jan. 15; and 
the final entertainment, buffet dinner, 
dance, etc., will be held that evening. 
Therefore, you should plan to stay until 
the morning of the 16th if at all pos- 
sible. 

See you at Boise! 





F. & M. Commiitee 
Reports 


——_— 
TMHE REPORT OF WHAT A NUMBpRp 

of congressmen and others who ». 
companied them saw in Mexico on al 
inspection trip of the foot-and-mouth gis 
ease situation is excerpted here and yj 


be interesting reading. Congresgma, 


George W. Gillie is chairman of thel 


group, which is called the Foot-anj. 
Mouth Disease Subcommittee. 

The men were impressed with the high 
degree of cooperation between America; 
and Mexican officials and it appeared t 
them, they said, that the Mexican gov- 
ernment was giving complete support ty 
the campaign. That government has put 
on an educational campaign that has 
turned the tables on the previous op- 
position to the campaign. Whereas the 
great majority of Mexican farmers ani 
ranchers had balked at the program, nov 


90 per cent of them are giving their sup-f 


port. 

The Mexican is paid in cash for his 
oxen that must be destroyed and may 
use the amount he gets to yay in full 
for a team-of mules, harness and a sip- 
gle-shovel steel plow, but he must tum 
in his wooden plow. 

The cross-country quarantine line rup- 
ning from Tampico on the Gulf westward 
and southward to the State of Colima 
on the Pacific Coast is being pretty well 
held, the congressmen reported, judging 
from all the information they could get 
hold of. They found that as soon as an 
outbreak is reported a quarantine is 
placed around the area and herd. Army 
men are used for this. Where a road 
crosses a quarantine line there is a dis- 
infecting station and the committee 
passed through about 75 of these road 
blocks. 

Equipment in volume arrived in Mex- 
ico in June, it was reported, and the 
strategy is to concentrate the fight along 
the northern perimeter of the infection, 
block its northward progress and drive 
it back southward until it has been erat- 
icated. No northward spread has taken 
place recently, according to the best evi- 
dence the committee could find. 


There are still many counties in the 
infected zones in which there is no known 
disease, it was pointed out, and the hope 
was expressed that maybe in these many 
counties all animals will not have to bk 
destroyed and buried. Of course, all cat 
tle that may possibly have been expose 
will be liquidated. 

On the negative side, the committe 
found that operations were too slow 
on a too small scale. Both speed ané 
scope should just about be doubled 
There’s only half enough equipment dow! 
there. 

They found the mountainous terrall 
bad or no roads a serious handicap to the 
workers. 


It is the nature of the Mexican farmet 
5 (Continued on Page 29) 
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CONCLUSION 


Among the earliest members of the 
Cheyenne C'ub were five sets of brother- 
ers: Philip and James Dater, Harry and 
Charles Oelrichs, H. E. and A. M. Tesch- 
emacher, Thomas and William Sturgis 


and Richard and Moreton Frewen. 
Some of them had arrived in Wyoming 
in the late 1870’s, just after the Indian 


country north of the Platte River was 
opened to the white man for settlement. 
There were then thousands of unsur- 
veyed acres of lush grass knee-deep, and 
sparkling mountain streams to be had 
for the using. Cattlemen grazed their 
herds in one locality and then moved on 
to better pastures. 


Their ranches soon were scattered 
from ten to 250 miles from Cheyenne, 
along Crow Creek, the Chugwater, the 
Laramies, Rawhide Creek, over to the 
Freezeout Hills, along Crazy Woman’s 
Fork and up on Powder River. Some 
were even as far away as the Big Horn 
Basin and the Belle Fourche in the edge 
of the Black Hills. For a time it was not 
determined whether Deadwood was in 
Wyoming or in Dakota, as the line be- 
tween the two territories had not been 
officially surveyed. 


With so much open range available, 
there was, at first, little or no fencing. 
The “ranches” comprised for the most 
part a log ranch house, bunkhouse and 
pole corrals. 


The owners visited their ranches in- 
termittently, usually traveling in a buck- 





OLD CHEYENNE CLUB 


By Agnes Wright Spring 


board drawn by a team of half-broken 
broncs. 


Some of the young owners spent con- 
siderable time on the ranches, took part 
in the roundups and supervised the ship- 
ping of beef to Chicago or Kansas City 
in the autumn. They thoroughly enjoyed 
the chance to “rough it.” Others spent 
as little time as possible on the range. 
They preferred the congenial atmos- 
phere of the Cheyenne Club and saw only 
the “book count” of their herds, as pre- 
sented by the superintendent or foreman. 
A good foreman and five cowboys were 
sufficient to handle a herd of 4,000 long- 
horns. 


If a “tenderfoot” perchance decided to 
gain first-hand experience before buying 
a cattle herd, as did Edgar Bronson, he 
was sure to be put back of the “drags” 
in a trail herd where he ate alkali dust 
all day, or would be made the brunt of 
many a cowboy joke. 


The putting of a “prickly pear” or 
cactus, under a cowpony’s tail, just as 
an unsuspecting rider was mounting, 
was one of the favorite forms of “initi- 
ation.” After about three bucks from the 
cayuse, the rider would probably find 
himself in a bed of prickly pear, with not 
a cowboy in sight. 


But despite the ribbing and discomfort 
which many of these “tenderfeet” cat- 
tlemen underwent on the range, they 
were usually befriended by some sympa- 
thetic member of the cow outfit named 
Tex. And between the two there would 


develop a friendship such as only men 
of the wide open spaces ever share. 

These college bred cattlemen, who had 
been reared in ease, were for the most 
part “good sports” and almost all of 
them went on hunting and fishing trips. 
Antelope, deer, bear, elk and prairie 
chickens were then plentiful. And even a 
herd of buffalo might be jumped near 
the outer fringes of civilization. 

After the beef roundup each autumn, 
most of the club members left Cheyenne 
for the East or went to New Orleans for 
the Mardi Gras, to Mexico for some spe- 
cial fiesta, to San Antonio to buy more 
cattle or sailed back to the braes of bon- 
nie Scotland or returned to Epsom 
Heath. 

Usually before these separatiens there 
would be convivial gatherings in the 
Club. On one occasion the British mem- 
bers entertained the American members 
who happened to be in town. The 41 di- 
ners are said to have consumed 66 bottles 
of champagne and 20 bottles of red wine, 
intermingled with much singing, hand- 
shaking and speech-making. 

There were a few suspensions, resigna- 
tions and an expulsion recorded in club 
records, for, after all, high tempers and 
champagne did not always mix well. The 
most notorious resignation was that of 
John Coble, who was suspended for shoot- 
ing a hole in the leg of “Paul Potter’s 
Bull.” Coble, who admitted that he was in 
his cups at the time, objected to the 
famous Dutch artist’s portrayal of live- 
stock, and when told of his suspension 
from the club, resigned at once. The old 





























Interior of home ranch of Sturgis and Lane on Horse Creek, in the year 1885 
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J. H. Douglas-Willan and Sartoris home ranch, Millbrook, Albany County, Wyoming, in 1887 


painting, still bearing the “battle scars” 
is now preserved in the Wyoming State 
Historical Museum. 

Among the guests at the club were Sir 
Cecil Moon of Fort Collins, J. H. Douglas- 
Willan and the Sartoris brothers and 
many others who had organized a cattle- 
man’s club in Laramie City. One of the 
Sartoris brothers was the husband of 
Nellie Grant, daughter of President 
Ulysses S. Grant. 

Although the winter of 1886-87 is de- 
signated as the crucial time in the big 
cattle boom, the year 1882 was of para- 
mount importance as the dividing line 
between the really “good times” and the 
declining ones, from the standpoint of 
actual profit. 

From about 1877 to 1882 prices of cat- 
tle climbed steadily while there was an 
abundance of free grass and available 
water. There was room for everyone then. 
Profits ranged from 50 to 100 per cent 
and more, per annum. But this extraor- 
dinary bonanza attracted into the range 
cattle business a deluge of millions of 
dollars of eastern and foreign capital. 


Trail drives from Texas doubled. 
Ranges became overcrowded. Organized 
groups of cattle thieves raided the herds, 
while many former cowboys with running 
irons gobbled up the mavericks and went 
into business for themselves. 


Gradually the cattleman was hedged in 
physically, economically, socially. For a 
time the younger, more impractical ones 
went blithely on with their heads in rosy 
clouds, gambled on their “book counts,” 
and continued to take their winter trips 
to Paris. But they could not always ride 
the crest of the wave and the crash that 
followed the terrific loss in livestock fol- 
lowing the winter of 1886-87 swept many 
cattle outfits down to ruin. 


According to the late John B. Ken- 
drick, “with the gradual disintegration of 
the large herds, there came a clearer 
understanding as to the percentage of 
losses sustained in range herds, even un- 
der favorable conditions, all of which 
prompted owners to proceed on a more 
rational program of production. This in- 
cluded not only satisfactory summer 
grazing, but forage crops for winter feed. 
Almost coincidentally with the breaking 
up of the large herds there came the set- 
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tlers, and with them the gradual elimi- 
nation of the big ranges. And so it came 
about that the new order was actually 
builded upon the wreck of the old, which 
is in effect a reversal of the old, from 
a few owners with large herds to many 
owners with small herds.” 


The majority of the earliest members 
of the Cheyenne Club left the cattle range 
and scattered to the four winds. That 
many of the young bluebloods were not 
financially successful in the cattle busi- 
ness was not strange, from the very na- 
ture of the industry and their lack of 
experience as businessmen. But even 
though the disastrous times struck, most 
of them had inherent stability (and per- 
haps a family pocketbook in the back- 
ground), which enabled them to turn to 
new adventures where they became fi- 
nancial and industrial leaders in the 
United States and in England. 


L.F.B. Biddle, a member of the Phila- 
delphia Club, was one of the first to turn 
his steps eastward. 

Thomas Sturgis, whose mother was a 
close friend of Mrs. Andrew Carnegie, re- 
turned to New York and held a position 
under Theodore Roosevelt when the lat- 
ter was police commissioner of New York 
City. 

Henry A. Blair became one of the 
largest owners of the street railways of 
Chicago; while Richard Trimble and Hen- 
ry G. Hay both later held high offices 
in the U. S. Steel Corporation, one serv- 
ing as treasurer. 


Sir Horace Plunkett accepted his re- 
sponsibilities as a member of the English 
Parliament. 

J. Howard Ford, whose family was ex- 
tremely wealthy and controlled the Good- 
year Rubber Company and owned much 
of the original Standard Oil stock, went 
back to the family roof. 

Moreton Frewen of England, who had 
successfully raised $1,500,000 “over 
there” to put into the cattle business on 
Powder River in Wyoming, and who mar- 
ried Clara Jerome of New York City, a 
sister of Lady Randolph Churchill, regret- 
fully left the valleys of the Big Horns 
and went back across the Atlantic. He be- 
came an authority on international mone- 
tary affairs. 

John Sparks, who went early to Nev- 


ada, became governor of that Territory, 

The Oelrichs, Harry and Charles, were 
brothers of Herman Oelrichs, a power in 
the New York financial world in his day, 
After the crash they sought their old 
haunts, including the Union Club of New 
York City. 

Alexander Swan, called the King of 
Cattle Kings, because he at one time 
controlled 200,000 head of cattle, was 
the father of the Union Stock Yards at 
South Omaha. After his fortune was 
wiped out, he left Wyoming and endeay- 
ored to stage a financial comeback in 
Utah. 


George D. Rainsford, an eminent New 
York architect, who ran the Diamond 
ranch and bred some of the finest horses 
in the West, later returned to New York, 
but there still remain in Cheyenne a num- 
ber of attractive, substantial houses 
which he designed as homes for the 
cattle owners. Rainsford was related to 
the royal family of England. 


Unquestionably the success of the early 
days of the Cheyenne Club was in large 
measure due to the personality of Phil 
Dater, the president, a prominent New 
Yorker. He was said to be the “beau ideal 
for the place.” Described as tall, a fine- 
looking man, a Bohemian by nature, he 
was out of place as a rangeman, but was 
superbly at home in the atmosphere of 
the Club. 


Another member whose name was 8y- 
nonymous with the Cheyenne Club was 
Hubert E. Teschemacher, called by his 
intimates, “Teschie.” He was a. Harvard 
graduate and a world traveller. He was 
equally happy in drawing rooms of po- 
tentates or beside a roundup campfire 
with the men of his Duck Bar outfit i 
Wyoming. 

“Teschie’s” thoughtfulness and charm 
of manner made him a favorite with fair 
women in every clime. One prominent 
Cheyenne woman declared that “Teschie” 
had experienced every thrill except Te 
ligion and childbirth. 

Always an eastern man in his inmost 
soul, Teschemacher died alone and single. 
He willed the bulk of his fortune to his 
first and greatest love, his alma mater, 
Harvard. 

Although the founders of the Cheyenneé 
Club were at first loathe to invite “na 
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tives” to membership, they unhesitatingly 
opened their doors to men like Joseph 
M. Carey, Francis E. Warren, Billy Ir- 
vine, John 8. Kendrick and Van Ren- 
sselaer Schuyler Van Tassel. These men 
and others like them were the pioneer 
bulwarks of the cattle business in Wyo- 
ming. 

Francis E. Warren, Joseph M. Carey 
and John 5. Kendrick each served as 
governor and United States Senator of 
Wyoming, as did also Robert D. Carey, 
the son of Joseph M. 

Weathering the disastrous effects of 
the winter of 1886-87, and the depression 
of the early 1890’s, these men and many 
others in Wyoming brought the cattle 
business through some of its darkest 
days. 

The Cheyenne Club itself tottered fi- 
nancially and was reorganized as the 
Club of Cheyenne with a much expanded 
membership. In time the organization be- 
came the Industrial Club and ultimately 
emerged as the Cheyenne Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Today the sons and daughters and 
grandchildren of Wyoming’s cattle coun- 
try are carrying on the traditions which 
they have inherited from their forefa- 
thers. They enter whole-heartedly into 
the spirit of the Cheyenne Frontier Days 
celebrations of sunfishing outlaws, buck- 
ing steers, and red-shirted cowboys as- 
tride fine Quarter Horses, because they 
know that the Old Cheyenne Club as an 
ultra-exclusive organization was just an 
interlude in the annals of the rangeland. 





One of the victims of the costly 1924 
foot-and-mouth outbreak in California, 
where slaughter of all infected and sus- 
pected animals eliminated the disease. 
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| On the F. and M. Front 


One of the preventive steps being 
taken in the United States-Mexican pro- 
gram against foot-and-mouth disease is 
the establishment of a thorough-going 
system of railroad car disinfection in 
the Mexico City freight yards. All roll- 
ing stock which carries livestock to that 
city—the main slaughter point of the 
country—is subjected to a _ three-step 
treatment before it is again released 
for transport duty. Every car is pres- 
sure-washed, dried and disinfected in- 
side and out before it is_ sealed, 
placarded and assigned for further 
transportation use. 


Although a few stray hogs, horses 
and mules have been caught near the 
Mexico-Texas border, the BAI and cus- 
toms patrol have not found a single 
cow along the Rio Grande since a check 
was established following discovery of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Mexico. A 
spokesman for the border control pro- 
gram has stated also that there are no 
known cases of the malady among 
Mexican cattle within 350 miles of the 
Texas line. 


Veterinarians from 12 states have 
completed a two-week training course 
on methods of diagnosis of vesicular 
diseases which may be confused with 
foot-and-mouth disease. The course, 
conducted at the BAI’s animal disease 
station in Beltsville, Md., included lec- 
tures by recognized authorities, labora- 
tory tests, motion pictures and open dis- 
cussion. 


The House Appropriations Commit- 
tee recommends that instead of a di- 
rect appropriation for foot-and-mouth 
work in Mexico money for the purpose 
should come out of funds available in 
the Department of Agriculture (see 
Washington Notes). 


The June 15 issue of Argentina’s La 
Res throws interesting light on that 
country’s concern over the foot-and- 
mouth disease with which it admittedly 
is afflicted. A significant paragraph on 
the subject declares: “The minister (of 
agriculture) has personally expressed 
his opinion that every effort and ex- 
pense (in a campaign involving use of 
vaccine and a program of preventive 
measures) is well worth while, seeing 
that the losses suffered by the live- 
stock industry owing to the ravages of 
(this) disease can be estimated as being 
well over 200 million pesos annually.” 
That’s a considerable yearly loss in any 
man’s language. 


Motivated by a fear that foot-and- 
mouth might spread to their now 
healthy herds, and by a desire to as- 
sist in the program for erasing the dis- 
ease from the entire Republic of Mex- 
ico, a new cattlemen’s group — the 
Northern Mexico Cattle Raisers—has 


recently been organized. It has pledged 
complete support of the eradication 
campaign and cooperation with the 
Mexico-United States commission now 
at work in central Mexico’s infected 
area. 


Nine additional United States indem- 
nity paymasters have been assigned to 
work with the 33 already in Mexico on 
foot-and-mouth assignments. The posi- 
tions call for personal integrity and a 
thorough command of the Spanish 
language, besides complete familiarity 
with United States government pro- 
cedures required in the preparation of 
money disbursement records. 


The first shipments of mules from 
the United States recently arrived to 
aid Mexican farmers whose oxen have 
been sacrificed in the foot-and-mouth 
campaign. The Mexico-United States 
commission announces that almost 1,- 
000 of the long-eared animals are now 
awaiting distribution to rural points 
from Mexico City, and will later be 
joined by more of their fellows. In 
addition, 14,500 mules from northern 
Mexico states have already been dis- 
tributed in the stricken central areas 
(mules are immune to the disease); 
and mule harness and modern steel 
plows are also being distributed. 


Cuba’s awareness of the foot-and- 
mouth disease threat has taken form in 
decisive precautionary activities: Soon 
after the Mexican outbreak, a Cuban 
committee was appointed to study quar- 
antine methods employed in the United 
States; Mexico was also visited for ob- 
servation of the combative measures 
employed there. After the group re- 
ported in, the Cuban government ar- 
ranged for establishment of a quarantine 
office in the ministry of agriculture to 
provide for thorough inspection at all 
ports and airports of clothing, baggage, 
etc., owned by passengers coming from 
countries having foot-and-mouth trouble. 


One of the alleviating measures be- 
ing considered after closing of the 
United States border to Mexican meat 
is still in the rumor stage. Under it, 
beef might be canned at Juarez, and 
at other Chihuahua points for export 
in refrigerator ships from Tampico, 
after proper equipment is_ installed 
there. 


Four units of the United States army’s 
traveling machine shops have been sent 
to Mexico City for duty in the areas in- 
fected by foot-and-mouth disease. These 
mobile shops will play a key role in 
speeding up the eradication campaign, 
by saving about 30 per cent in the time 
necessary for field maintenance and re- 
pair work. 


Members of the Foot-and-Mouth Dis- 
ease Subcommittee investigating the 
campaign in Mexico believe it may take 
one and one half to two years to elim- 
inate the disease completely, and that 
1,000,000 cattle and 2,000,000 hogs, 
sheep and goats will have to be killed. 
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Coloradans Forgather 
In Their 80th Annual 


ELL OVER 600 LIVESTOCK PEO- 

ple registered at Steamboat Springs 
on June 26 for the three-day 80th annual 
convention of the Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers and Feeders Association. 


In taking up the various matters on 
the agenda, delegates and their guests 
crowded every session to listen to open 
discussions and a list of speakers that 
included Secretary F. E. Mollin of the 
American National; State Sanitary Com- 


A 
Pris 
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Informality keynotes Southern Colorado chuckwagon, during Colorado convention in late June. 


missioner R. M. Gow; Dan Hughes, chair- 
man of the Joint Live Stock Committee 
on Public Lands; L. M. Pexton, president 
of the Denver Union Stockyards Com- 
pany. Other speakers: Governor Lee 
Knous; John R. Seaman, chairman of the 
Colorado Tax Commission; Wilson Mc- 
Carthy, president of the National West- 
ern Stock Show and the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad; A. A, Blakley, presi- 
dent of the Denver Livestock Exchange; 
Byron Mock, regional administrator for 
the Bureau of Land Management; Brand 
Commissioner Ed Paul; Harry Beirne, 
brand inspector in charge; Dr. Edgar 
Heiny, BAI inspector in charge. 


A. E. Headlee of Canon City Was 
elected president for the coming year: 
Henry Bledsoe, Cheraw, vice-president. 
Dr. B. F. Davis, Denver, seeretary. 
George Green, Golden, treasurer. Th, 
board of control consists of A. H. Norelj 
Walden; Don Collins, Kit Carson; Lucas 
McOllough, Monte Vista; A. T. McCarty 
Trinidad; Frank Fehling, Nathrop; 0) 
S. Perry, Toponas, and A. A. Blakley 
Denver. 

In drawing up their resolutions, the 


Coloradans held in abeyance the one on f 
the sale of public lands, pending actygj | 


introduction of any related measure jy 
the Congress. Other resolutions consid. 


In the customary order: 


Mrs. Don Collins, Kit Carson, new president of the Cow-Belles, and the auxiliary’s retiring head, Mrs. Arthur Amick, Meeker. 
Center: On the banks of Soda Creek, which runs through Steamboat Springs. Far right: “Sour-Dough John” Arnett, famous 


roundup cook of the area who has for many years officiated at the chuckwagon feed. 


Colorado meeting— 


Top left, in left-to- 

m right order: Floyd 
Beach, Delta, chair- 

man, Forest Advisory 
Board; Elmer Head- 

lee, Monte Vista, 
president of the asso- 
ciation; Tom Stevens, 
Gunnison. Top right: 
Henry Bledsoe, Che- 

raw, vice-president; 

Oda Mason, Laramie, 

past president of 
Wyoming’s state 
group; M. W. Stand- 

ish, Olathe; Kelso 

* Musser, Delta. Below 

3 —Chow Time: Mrs. 

@ Chas. P. Murphy, Spi- 

cer; W. F. MeWil- 
liams, Delhi; Dr. B. 

F. Davis, re-elected 

to his 25th year of 
service as_ secretary 

eof the organization. 

In the group at 

<a right: Lyman Linger, 
7% Longmont; George 5: 
5 Green, Golden, once 
fagain named treas- 

s urer, as he has beet 

§ for the past 15 years; 

wa Harry Beirne, state 
&) brand inspector; Mrs. 

Linger. 
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ered and adopted endorsed the Nicholson 
land management plan as reported; Op- 
posed any present change in tariff policy; 
protected amendment of the 28-36-hour 
law as unnecessarily burdensome to ship- 
pers and transportation agencies alike; 
urged amp!e funds for speedy eradication 
of foot-and-mouth disease from this con- 
tinent and the unmodified retention of 
the Tariff Act of 1930. 

They further urged reduction of all 
nonessential federal departmental appro- 
priations; strongly recommended a spe- 
cific appropriation to pay for federal 
meat inspection; pledged support of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
asked cooperation of the Colorado State 
Patrol with the State Board of Stock In- 
spection Commissioners, brand commis- 
sioners and brand inspectors; urged com- 
pletion of a United States-Mexico border 
fence and unrelaxed quarantine mainten- 
ance; pledged any needed cooperation 
with the Border States Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease Board; encouraged shipment of 
Colorado cattle to the Denver market; 
suggested that forest permittees try to 
attend congressional hearings. 

Finally, the cattlemen urged officials 
of the state to be prepared with author- 
ity to appropriate moneys which might 
be needed in the event foot-and-mouth 
disease should ever invade Colorado; re- 
quested the game and fish commission 
to be on the lookout for illegal hunting 
practices and stealing of livestock car- 
casses under protection of big-game 
licenses; urged members to cooperate 
fully with the state tax commission; 
asked recording of brands prior to Jan. 1; 
asked for a post-season big-game kill 
where necessary to stop overpopulation 
of such game in the state and for Forest 
Service assurance of endeavors to keep 
big-game numbers in balance on forest 
reserves. 

Sessions of the State Forest Advisory 
Board, chairmanned by Floyd Beach and 
held simultaneously with the annual 
meeting, produced a set of resolutions 
which in turn asked that individual per- 
mittees or the local advisory board be 
given time to arrange for competent 
advisors as to range conditions when a 
survey is to be made on any given range. 
They asked for joint permittee-Forest 
Service representative inspection when 
cuts are to be made for protection, as 
originally promised, and favored im- 
mediate abolition of cuts on transfer. 
They asked, also, that game numbers be 
frozen at a figure commensurate with 
proper range use so that further cuts in 
livestock numbers be not imposed to 
make room for added game; asked ap- 
propriate congressional ear-marking of 
funds for range improvement and other 
necessary services and the elimination of 
spending for propaganda purposes; asked 
provision for an appeal of protested de- 
cisions in courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion, with cuts deferred in such cases 
until final decision is made; want thor- 
ough investigation of the “forest set-up.” 

With the vote swinging back and forth 
between Grand Junction, which put in a 
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strong bid, and Boulder, the decision 
went in the end to Boulder, as the site 
of next year’s convention. 


NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS QUARTERLY MEETING 


Resolutions adopted at a quarterly 
meeting of the New Mexico Cattle Grow- 
ers Association at Raton urged legisla- 
tion (S. 13859) providing for management 
by the Bureau of Land Management of 
certain areas acquired by the govern- 
ment in an experimental land purchase 
program and through transfers with rail- 
roads; urged construction of a Mexico- 
U. S. border fence; recommended re- 
moval of army testing site from New 
Mexicv to an area such as Bikini; en- 
dorsed H. R. 3429 providing for disposi- 
tion of money received under sections 10 
and 15 of the Taylor act; endorsed prin- 
ciples of H. R. 3414 providing for sale 
of isolated tracts of the public domain; 
requested livestock representation on the 
car service bureau of the ICC; recom- 
mended employment of a state veterina- 
rian; recommended selection of a man 
with an agricultural education and experi- 
ence as president of the A & M College; 





































asked for continued appropriation for 
federal meat inspection; opposed change 
in 28-36 hour law, and favored the Bull- 
winkle-Reed bill. 





California’s first junior group has 
just been organized under the name 
Butte Valley Junior Cattlemen’s Asso- 


ciation, with the following officers: 
Graeme Stewart, president; Howard 
Beck, vice-president; Lora Fruax, secre- 
tary; Shirley Stevenson, treasurer. The 
18 members present for the initial meet- 
ing have already adopted a constitution 
and sent in a contribution to the Cali- 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. All of 
the youngsters hold membership also in 
the Junior American National. 


Among resolutions adopted some weeks 
ago by the Mohave Livestock Associa- 
tion in Arizona was one supporting a 
congressional bill to turn the Remount ~ 
Service over to the secretary of agri- 
culture; one requesting Bureau of Land 
Management investigation of fraudulent 


The New Mexico 
quarterly meeting, 
f at Raton: Top— 
Forrest Atchley, 
@ Grenville; Geo. El- 
» lis, Bell Ranch; J. 

» H. Knox, head of 
animal husbandry 
i department, state 
' college; A. D. 
Brownfield, D em - 
/ ing. Center—B. A. 
| Christmas, Las 
Cruces; F. L. Sch- 
neider, Albuquer- 
que; President Geo. 
Godfrey, Animas; 
W. A. McDonald, 
El Paso. Bottom— 
J. R. Morgan, Roy; 
| T. J. Heiman, Jr., 
Mosquero; Canuto 
Gonzales, Roy, dep- 
uty sheriff; Frank 
Gumm, Jr. Far 
right — Everett 
Dennis, Scottsbluff, 
Nebr.; Fred Beier, 
of BAE, Denver. 





















































































































practices in getting mining law lands for 
home sites and other such uses; the elim- 
ination of excess regional staff personnel 
in cases where the district grazier can 
efficiently handle local situations with- 
out extra travel expense. 


Burl Wamsley was elected president of 
the North Park Stock Growers Associa- 
tion at Walden where about 65 individ- 
uals recently gathered. They heard 
speeches by Dr. B. F. Davis, secretary of 
the Colorado Stock Growers and Feed- 
ers Association, who said it would take 
at least two years to clean up the foot- 
and-mouth outbreak in Mexico, and Roy 
Green, president of the Colorado A & M 
College, who said he looked for the low 
spot in cattle numbers to come about 
1953 and forecast that cattle prices would 
decline three or four years sooner than 
that. 


Two Montana meetings were: (1) Ju- 
dith Basin County Stockmen’s Associa- 
tion at Stanford June 14 where Ed Arn- 
ott, Utica, was elected president; Thom- 
as Watson, Hobson, vice-president; Al- 
lan Nelson, secretary, and N. O. Hus- 
band, treasurer. (2) Hill County Stock 
Growers Association at Havre in June. 
Howard Sailor, Gildford, was elected 
president; Gerald Richardson, Simpson, 
vice-president, and Barney Haley, Havre, 
secretary. 


E. P. Hazard, Saguache, Colo., is the 
new president of Colorado Wool Growers. 
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Complete records of the proceedings 
for every meeting held by the Colorado 
Stock Growers and Feeders Association 
since the very first one in 1867 are now 
housed in Colorado State Historical So- 
ciety files, where they were transferred 
by the secretary, Dr. B. F. Davis, in 
1935. Just prior to the June convention 
at Steamboat Springs, Dr. Davis went 
on the air in Denver with a background 
story of some of the problems that be- 
set the stockmen of those early days. 
Among them were recurring Indian up- 
risings; cattle thievery; losses from 
Texas fever; public lands management 
(even then!). 


J. Edgar Dick, one-time chief of the 
livestock and meat division of the west- 
ern district of the War Food Administra- 
tion, is now assistant secretary in the 
California Cattlemen’s Association. He 
has a wide experience in the industry and 
will give particular attention to devel- 
oping market information service for the 
benefit of CCA members, says secretary 
Dan C. McKinney. 


The New Mexico Cattle Growers Asso- 
ciation is sponsoring an essay contest 
open to 4-H and FFA boys and girls in 
New Mexico on the subject “Why All 
Grazing Agencies Should Be Placed Un- 
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After all, Laddie — 
CUTTER BLACKLEGOL protects for life— 
might as well get your money's worth! 





der One Government Department Head.” 
The purpose is to promote creative busi. 
ness thinking among the young people 
The contest will be managed by the Ney 
Mexico extension service and the State 
vocational educational organization ay 
will offer prizes totaling more than $19) 


“We try to do a little serious wor 
each meeting, along with our fun.” 
reports Mrs. Lawrence McDonald in Cy. 


tlelog about Douglas Cowbelles (Ay. f 
zona) activities, explaining that the Ari. f 


zona Children’s Home at Tucson “hag 


thanked us for sox, towels, etc., sent last f 


month. Now we have packed anothe 
box with slips which our members made” 
This is commendable work. 


Officers of the Oregon, Washington 
and Idaho cattle associations met at On. 
tario, Ore., to formulate plans for a 
permanent organization to work on stan- 
dardization of livestock laws and regula- 
tions on brand inspection, disease, ete, 
affecting their states. These officers will 


meet again on Aug. 4-5 at Pendleton, Ore, [ 


Leon Weeks, secretary of the Idaho 
Cattlemen’s Association, says that men- 
bership in that organization is at an all- 
time high—1,966 members. 


Rustling is coming in for considerable 
attention up northwest: 


The Grays Harbor Livestock Associa- 


tion, newly formed affiliate of the 





Full value for your money — full protection fort 
your livestock—that’s what you get with Cutter 
Blacklegol. 


You can count on it—one shot protects against 
blackleg for life. Blacklegol’s record speaks for 


Since its introduction in 1934, Cutter 
Laboratories has been able to con- 
firm less than one loss per million 
calves immunized with Blacklegol. 


Why is Cutter Blacklegol so effective? It’s 
‘“‘alhydrox’’—an exclusive Cutter advantage. 
Alhydrox holds the vaccine in the animal’s 
tissues and releases it slowly — producing 
longer, more dependable immunity. 


». Get Blacklegol —10c a dose, less in quantities. 
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Square dancers take over at New Mexico as an interested audience watches. 


Washington Cattlemen’s Association, is 
getting after its main objective by post- 
ing a $1,000 reward for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction of 
cattle rustlers. The group’s president, 
C. H. Roberts of Ocosta, announces the 
Grays Harbor board of county commis- 
sioners is backing up the campaign with 


a standing offer of $125 to anyone 
bringing in information leading to such 
cattle theft convictions. 


Last month we said that plans were 
laid for a state-wide cattlemen’s associa- 
tion in Oklahoma. Fact is such an organ- 
ization—the Oklahoma Cattlemen’s As- 





sociations, Inc.—was formed earlier this 
year, with J. O. Selman, president of 
the Northwest Oklahoma association, as 
president; Wayne Rowe of the South- 
west Oklahoma association, vice-presi- 
dent, and Bill Bland, secretary of the 
Northwest association, secretary-trea- 
surer. Other groups that go to make up 
the OCA, Inc., are the Osage Cattle- 
men’s Association and the Blue Stem 
Cattlemen’s Association. 


Directors of the Washington Cattle- 
men’s Association decided to accept an 
invitation from Okanogan County cattle- 
men to hold their next meeting in Okano- 
gan in May, 1948. 


LEAGUE URGES SAFEGUARDS 
IN USE OF "COYOTE GETTER’ 


The Izaak Walton League (Colorado 
division) in a resolution recognizes the 
value of the so-called “coyote-getter” or 
cyanide bomb in predatory animal con- 
trol when used by trained hunters but 
believes it may harm many beneficial 
creatures when indiscriminately placed 
by untrained persons, and recommends 
(1) that no “coyote-getters” be sold ex- 
cept to bona fide landowners, (2) that it 
shall be unlawful to sell the device with- 
out furnishing an appropriate and dis- 
tinct printed warning notice and (3) that 
purchasers agree in writing to fix such 
notice prominently adjacent to the place 
where the device is deposited. 


~ Can You Recognize These Cattle-Killers 


* History of sudden deaths. 
A. Sick animal is feverish and 
excitable, later depressed. 
Abdominal pain. Carries head low 
and lags behind herd. Respiration 
rapid. Lessened milk flow in dairy 
cattle. Swellings on various parts 
of body that pit on pressure, if 
infected by insect bite. 


FIND ALL THE INFORMATION 


you need to help control these and other animal diseases 
in Cutter's free Catalog. Send for it! It contains detailed de- 
scriptions of all diseases—plus a handy chart (like the sample 
above) giving the boiled-down facts. Prepared by leading 
authorities on animal disease control — Cutter Laboratories. 


dust mail the coupon, 


*Answers: A—Anthrax; B—Blackleg; C—Hemorrhagic Septi- 
cemia (Shipping Fever). Symptoms indicate probability of these 
diseases, but autopsy or laboratory examination of the infected 
tissues may be necessary before positive diagnosis can be made. 


CU aia wear its 


—by their symptoms? 


* Sudden onset. May first notice lame- 
2 ness or just depression, fever, and 
tremors. Swellings appear in muscles 
of shoulder, hip, breast, back or flank. At 
first hot and painful to touch. Later ex- 
tensive, and crackle on pressure. Complete 
lack of appetite, prostration, congested 
membranes of the eye and mouth, difficult 
breathing, rapid pulse and high fever. 





ADDRESS. 


CUTTER LABORATORIES « Berkeley I, California 


Please send me a free copy of your catalog on 
"The Control of Animal Diseases.” 


z 
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* High temperature, loss of appetite. 
e Swellings that pit on pressure maya 
pear around head, throat, and neck. 
Difficult breathing, copious discharge of 
mucus from mouth and blood-stained fluid 
from nostrils. Muscular tremors. Later in 
the disease intestinal infection may be evi- 
denced by diarrhea (may be bloody), tucked 
up abdomen, and rapid loss of flesh. Dull 
sunken eyes. 
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Tips On Judging Feeder Cattle 


By Joseph Muir, Extension Animal 
Husbandman, State College of 
Washington 


EEF CATTLE ARE PRODUCED 

for just one main purpose nowadays 
—pounds of meat. Thus, the production 
and feeding of beef cattle is pointed in 
the direction of producing profitably 
high quality nutritious tender meat from 
fast-gaining, early-maturing blocky type 
beef cattle. In selecting beef cattle for 
the feedlot it is well to keep in mind 
some fundamental points. Every rancher 
will agree that livestock judging is the 
basis of all animal husbandry. The full 
and correct knowledge of an animal’s 
form and function is necessary for suc- 
cessful production. The outward ap- 
pearance of an animal usually gives a 
good idea of its value as a breeder or 
a feeder. It is impossible to look at an 
animal and tell just what it will do, of 
course, but from experience we know 
that certain types generally produce de- 
sired results. There is perhaps no busi- 
ness that relies so much upon eye judg- 
ment as does the livestock industry. 
Judging is sound reasoning. Thus if we 
are in the business of producing pounds 
of meat, let’s reason what we want in a 
feeder animal. 

Each part of an animal has a relative 
value. In meat animals the loin is first 
in importance. That is where the high 
priced cuts are found. Next in impor- 
tance come the hindquarters, back and 
ribs, then shoulders, neck and brisket. 
We know‘ that above all else a beef ani- 
mal should have plenty of muscle or 
natural fleshing. We also know that the 
shorter and thicker the muscle the more 
tender it is. Thus the ideal meat-type 
animal is one of a short deep-bodied, 
blocky, low-set form. This type has the 
ability to transform feed into meat 
more efficiently. The first step is to get 
a mental impression of what an ideal 
animal should look like. 


What to Look For 


In judging feeder cattle you will find 
animals vary in type and conformation. 
This is where your sound reasoning 
comes in—to fit the animals into their 
right places as to their ability, to know 
how they will look when they come out 
of the feedlot. Now, keeping in mind 
that these animals produce more meat 
if they are blocky, short-legged or low- 
set, deep bodied, square-rumped and full- 
quartered, with short neck and broad 
head, consider these points when judg- 
ing them. From the side consider: 
1. Length and depth of body. 2. Length 


and straightness of legs. 3. Straight- 
ness of top and underline. 4. Depth of 
heart girth and flank. 5. Depth of 


quarter or round. 6. Length of neck and 
its blend into the shoulder. 7. Sideview 
of head. 8. General balance and fullness. 
9. Tightness of frame. 

It is generally accepted that a broad, 
short head with a wide muzzle make the 
most efficient beef producers, and bet- 
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ter feeders. This thickness and short- 
ness of head and muzzle usually is re- 
flected throughout the animal in gen- 
eral thickness. Looking at an animal 
from the rear, consider: 1. Uniformity 
of width from front to rear. 2. Width 
over the top. 3. Levelness of rump. 
4. Setting of tail. 5. Width, depth and 
fullness of quarter. 6. Trimness of mid- 
dle. 7. Prominence or smoothness of 
hooks. 8. Fullness of twist. 

From the front, consider these points: 
1. Check impression of top received from 
rear view. 2. Head—look for width, 
shortness and size of eye and nostril. 
38. Width of chest floor. 4. Trimness 
and neatness of dewlap and _ brisket. 
5. Length and setting of front legs. 
6. Amount and quality of bone. (Flat- 
ness and medium size indicate good 
bone quality.) 

In all views obtain a definite impres- 
sion of the animal’s type, smoothness of 
frame, balance and compactness, keeping 
in mind that blocky form. Also use some 
imagination in attempting to visualize 
how these animals will look when fat. 
You can usually put the fat on the ribs 
and fill in the crops, but it is very hard 
to shorten the legs by feed. Thus the 


The taped boxes on this prime Aberdeen-Angus show roughly the areas of dif- 





importance of having that blocky, thicy. 
muscled type to begin with. 

It has been generally proven that the 
modern, blocky type animal will Produce 
pounds of meat more efficiently and x 
less cost in the feedlot than the leggy, 
upstanding type of animal. Uniformity 
of a bunch of feeder steers is very ‘ni 
portant, both in the utilization of fecq 
and general appearance to the buyer, | 
is seldom necessary to put your hand op 
feeder cattle. Their type and value ¢ap 
be more nearly appraised at a distance 
of 20 feet or more from the animal, 
There is no particular difference he. 
tween judging feeder cattle than breed. 
ing or fat, with the exception that 
feeder cattle are being selected for cer. 
tain purposes—such as_ utilization of 
certain types of feed, feeding for a cer. 
tain market and the relative degree of 
condition indicating the length of time 
animals will need to be fed to finish 
them for slaughter. 


Feeding Considerations 


Many a man has looked over his cor- 
ral fence at his feeder cattle and con- 
fided in his neighbor, “You know, 
those steers looked fine when I bought 
’em but they’re not doing a darn thing.” 
Examples of this kind can largely be 
prevented if the livestock feeder will 
keep several points in his mind when he 





ferent cuts of meat. Reading from left to right on the top row: Box 1, shoulder o 
chuck area containing the heavy shoulder bone; Rox 2, the rib region from where 
come the rib roasts, one of the best cuts on the animal; Box 3, loin or steak area, 
from which choice sirloin and porterhouse steaks come; Box 4, the rump, a whole 


piece of meat without bone; the pot roast region. Bottom row: Box 1, shoulder, 
chuck area; Box 2, lower or short ribs area; Box 3, the flank, one of the poorer 
cuts of the carcass; Box 4, top and bottom loin, containing large bone; used for 
pot roasts, choice hamburger. The neck of the animal is a poor cut, generally 
used for hamburger. The hindquarters bring the highest price for their meat. The 
steer shown, owned by Eugene K. Denton Flanders, N. J., is 15 months old and 
— nearly half a ton. Here he is shown being readied for a tour of st 
shows. 
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TREMENDOUS WATER POWER 
LOW ELECTRIC RATES 
LEADER IN LUMBER 

BASIC METALS AND ORES 
LARGE AGRICULTURAL YIELD 
SOURCE OF SEA FOOD 
GATEWAY TO THE ORIENT 
EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
FAST GROWING POPULATION 
SCENIC WONDERLAND eS 













Yfke POWER is one of Washington’s 


most important industrial advantages. 
Two of the world’s greatest dams, Grand Cou- 
lee and Bonneville, make it possible to offer 
industry unusually low electric power rates. 


Lumber, coal, iron, nickel, chrome, aluminum 
—and other basic metals—are available “‘on the 
ground floor” for industrial purposes. 


The state’s tremendous yield of fruits and veg- 
etables, together with seafood, offers an imme- 
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vertisements based on 
industrial opportuni- 
ties in the states 
served by the Union 
Pacific Railroad. 


diate supply to concerns engaged in processing 
and packing. 


Washington’s population has shown a great 
growth; providing a large local consumer mar- 
ket and source of industrial workers. 


The state also is a gateway to the Orient for 
export business. 


From a viewpoint of good living, the Evergreen 
State offers a year “round scenic playground .. . 
excellent educational and cultural advantages. 


Excellent rail transportation, for shippers and 
travelers, is provided by Union Pacific. 


+ Address Industrial Department, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebraska, for 


information regarding industrial sites. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


THE STRATEGIC MIDDLE ROUTE 








sets out to purchase feeders for the 
year. There are several things to con- 
sider beside the type, quality and uni- 
formity of feeder livestock. The farmer 
has to size up the feed supply he has 
on hand. Has he sufficient good quality 
grain? Is the hay of good quality? Or 
has he a large supply of poor quality of 
hay, grain and other livestock feed? 
Does he plan to feed for a long period 
or is he aiming to warm up steers and 
get them to market at a certain time? 
What is the market situation? Has low 
quality stock been selling to advantage? 
Also, what is the margin between good 
and low quality slaughter steers? Many 
of these questions must be answered 
beforehand. The feeder should know the 
nutrients available in the feeds he has 
on hand or plans to buy. What is the 
water content, protein, fiber, nitrogen 
and fat content, carbohydrates, minerals 
and vitamins; and, also, which type of 
animals will utilize to best advantage 
the various types of feed? 


Let’s take a look at some of these 
questions. It is generally accepted that 
the most efficient gains are made on 
younger cattle up to 1,000 pounds in 
weight. Sufficient quality meat is pro- 
duced at this weight and cost of gains 
is lower than on older, heavier cattle. 
The lighter the steer the more readily he 
lends himself to orderly marketing, be- 
cause the lighter and younger the steer 
the longer he will make economical 
gains after reaching a marketable fin- 
ish. This gives the feeder a much longer 
period in which to choose a market for 
the product of his feedlot. Young beef 
cattle can be handled by many different 
methods. Some of these are: 


1. Creep feed spring calves and mar- 
ket from October to January. 2. Feed 
early fall calves and market from April 
to August. 3. Winter feed fall weaned 
calves and market from June to De- 
cember. 4. Feed liberally fall weaned 
calves, graze to midsummer, then fu!l 
feed in drylot 100 days and market from 
August to November. 5. Winter weaned 
calves, full feed in drylot during spring 
and summer and market from August 
to November. 6. Start lightweight stock 
yearlings on feed in late summer, early 
fall or midwinter and market from Jan- 
uary to August. 


In all cases these cattle should reach 
the market well finished and weighing 
under 1,000 pounds. Quality is of con- 
siderable importance. As a general rule 
plain cattle sell to advantage in the 
spring and good quality in the fall. 


Sex must be considered in selecting 
feeder cattle. Heifers will usually finish 
in 140 to 150 days and sell about as 
well as steers if marketed under 800 
pounds. Marketing older heifers is more 
difficult, not because she stock does not 
make good food but because of unfair 
practices and discrimination built up 
against heifers and still found in the 
livestock market. Federal meat grad- 
ing will eventually be a great aid in 
eliminating prejudice against she stock 
for meat. 
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A Major Point 


Margin is a very important and 
tricky point. The difference between 
the sale and cost price per hundred- 
weight is referred to as margin. Wise 
feeders figure the two following mar- 
gin factors at the time of purchase: 


1. That the greater the weight of the 
cattle when purchased the smaller the 
margin that must be had in order to 
cover the loss sustained from selling 
the increase in weight for less than it 
cost. That is, it costs more to put on a 
pound of gain in the feedlot than it will 
sell for on the market. 2. The cost per 
hundredweight. The more the cattle 
cost per hundredweight, the smaller the 
necessary margin. In other words, the 
higher the cost the less the loss suffered 
on the increased weight with no margin 
at all. 

The experience one has had with a 
given feed is a factor in successful feed- 
ing. Too often a feeder buys up a new 





feed at a bargain only to find that his 
lack of knowledge of this new feed 
causes him no end of trouble. If the 
farmer has on hand a quantity of Door 
quality feedstuffs it is perhaps to pis 
advantage to purchase the cheaper kind 
of feeders, such as_ cows, crossbred 
dairy-beef steers, or off-type poor qual- 
ity feeders. It is also safe to say that 
good quality feed should go into top 
quality animals. Feedlot experienc 
usually bears out this point. The fj. 
nancial risk involved is usuclly not g» 
serious if this procedure is followed, 
In selecting feeder cattle learn the 
areas or ranches where the top quality 
is produced. Check up and find out the 
types and breeders who are putting out 
fast-gaining, early-maturing steers, 


MODERN HELPMEET'S ROLE 


Women went to work during the war 
for the big money ‘and the patriotism, 
Now many apparently are going back 
to work to keep up with the h. c. of |, 





“STICKS AND STONES" 


By F. H. SINCLAIR 


OR THE PAST TWO OR THREE 

years, the livestock industry has been 
receiving plenty of publicity—and what 
publicity! The anvil chorus started dur- 
ing the meat shortage, shortly before the 
demise of the OPA, and has continued 
and widened up to the present time. Gov- 
ernment flunkeys, radio commentators, 
labor leaders, the press, mountain club, 
sportsmens’,‘ dude ranchers’ and other 
periodicals have printed reams of crit- 
ical material—and some of the articles 
have been vituperative and venomous. 
All are the work of skilled writers—men 
who make their living by the facile use 
of the typewriter or the radio—and who 
have built up wide followings and who, 
unfortunately, are deemed authorities on 
any subject they choose to discuss either 
verbally or on the printed page. The 
hammers are still out—and, make no mis- 
take about it, this publicity is damaging 
the livestock industry. Tearing-down 
processes are more readily assimilable 
by the reading or listening public than 
the building-up processes. This is a well 
known and accepted fact to all advertis- 
ing experts. Occasionally an industry 
or business has had some unfortunate 
circumstance happen to it which has 
given it a black eye with the public. 
To re-establish itself requires much 
time and money expenditure—and, even 
with skilled planning, the effort some- 
times turns out to be a failure. No in- 
dustry can long stand being pilloried be- 
fore the public. The livestock industry 
is no exception. 


Shortly before the abolition of price 
control, the labor leaders, spurred on by 
radio commentators, such as Cecil Brown, 
a news analyst who is reputed to have a 
great listening audience, accused the 
stockmen of withholding beef animals 
from the market for the sole purpose of 


forcing the abandonment of price con. 
trols. Brown daily broadcast the story 
of a cattleman’s strike. He continues to 
do ‘so at intervals, even up to the time 
this is written. While the accusation is 
absurd, it is not the purpose of this 


article to answer any of the indictments 


made by critics of the stockman. The 
charge of overgrazing, of course, dates 
back to the earliest days of the New 
Deal. During the 1934-36 drouth stock- 
men were charged with being responsible 
for the lack of rainfall, for erosion and 
for about everything that had happened 
to the range states’ economy. 


In the January and February, 194i, 
issues of Harper’s Magazine, Bernard 
DeVoto, said to be an instructor in an 
eastern college, had two articles contain- 
ing this charge of overgrazing and 
other accusations against the livestock 
industry. Harper’s is a respected publi- 
cation and can be presumed by its read- 
ers to publish articles which are authen- 
tic. Efforts to answer this series of 
articles did not meet with success, 4l- 
though several prominent stockmen, and 
this writer, offered articles which were 
well authenticated with facts. 


When the Joint Public Lands commit- 
tee, representing both cattlemen and 
sheepmen, was organized (and _ before 
that committee had made any recommen- 
dations to Congress) a veritable flood of 
articles appeared, so vituperative in theit 
character, the reader was amazed at theif 
contents and wondered how any editorial 
staff would accept such vicious attacks 
on an industry as important as that of 
meat production, without more substat- 
tial facts to support them. Charges 
were made of a long grab by stockmem, 
overgrazing, an attempt to despoil the 
national parks, denude the national for- 
ests, destroy the nations’ water Ie 
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2 story In all of the 48 states there are 35,000 breeders of Reg- 
hues to f istered Herefords. In the past year they recorded over 14 
ace million calves. This represents 74 per cent of all beef cattle 
if this recordings for the period. 
‘tments 74% of all beef cattle Today, 85 per cent of the nation’s commercial beef cattle 
. The registrations in 1946 . . 
aa wane Chetan Giese are Herefords. Last year 87 per cent of the straight breed ship- 
e New 4 million in the past ments selling at the Chicago top were Herefords. 
: en year. From January | to May 22, 1947, on 84% of the days re- | 
a 8 ported, Herefords topped the Chicago market. Hereford steers : 
hold the all-time record price for commercially fed steers at 
— During 1946, Hereford Chicago, Kansas Cit Candi Denver and St Jos h 
. steers topped the Chi- 5° ys ? babii Berk 
cago market 87% of the Each year more and more farmers, ranchers and business- 
oe time among straight men turn to Herefords because of their inherent and superior 
ontain- breed shipments, and ability to make maximum gains on grass, roughage and other 
cia for 19 of the first 21 oats Uscihe 
vaubsilh weeks of 1947. . ‘ 
1 publi- Whether you plan to found, improve or enlarge a herd, 
s read- start with purebred Herefords—America’s most popular breed. 
authen- Send the coupon NOW for Free illustrated booklets entitled 
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AUGUST 
31 
NEVADA 


9:30 A. M. 


7TH ANNUAL NEVADA BULL SALE 


SPONSORED BY NEVADA STATE LIVESTOCK SHOW 
AND ELKO COUNTY FAIR 


Fair Grounds, Elko 


(15 HEREFORDS 


DONALD DROWN, Sale Manager 


















September 
8 & 9 
South 

Dakota 









OCTOBER 
26-27 
MONTANA 


122 HEAD 








3 States 


Norm Warsinske, 
Sale Mgr. 


Box 1497, Billings, Mont. 





November 
5 and 6 
Colorado 


7th Annual and Herd Reduction Sale. 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 
GETTYSBURG, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Write for catalog. 
located 5 miles east and 1 mile 
south of Gettysburg. This herd 
is strong in WHR breeding. 


Tri-State Hereford Futurity 


~ MILES CITY, MONTANA 


Eastern Montana Fair Grounds 


The Cream of the Crop of 


“Vet” 


Ranch is 







4TH 
ANNUAL 
SALE 

















TRI-STATE 
HEREFORD FUTURITY 
SHOW AND SALE 
BILLINGS, MONTANA - - 








Midwest Hereford Association 
For a catalog listing the 40 BULLS and 25 FEMALES which sell in the 


auction, write to S. S. 
strong pedigrees, and when you get to the sale you will like the good cattle. 


HOLYOKE, COLORADO 


Chase, Holyoke, Colo. You will like the 


The reputation and quality of our Herefords are a matter of community pride. 


September 
27 


North 
Dakota 


Bulls — 





sources, ruin scenic areas and extermin- 
ate the wildlife of the West. It was fur- 
ther charged that stockmen would pre- 
vent tourists, outdoor enthusiasts, hunt- 
ers and fishermen from having access to 
the outdoor, mountain, game and water- 
course areas. It was also charged that 
stockmen were attempting to prevent 
war veterans from settling on the pub- 
lic domain. Among the publications 
which printed articles were Sports Afield, 
Field and Stream, The Dude Rancher, 
Trail and Timberline and the daily press, 
including Denver and Cheyenne news- 
papers. Attempts to answer these ar- 
ticles with well documented statements 
of facts were rejected by the publishers, 
for one reason or another—and for the 
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6 Yearling Heifers 
For catalog write Adam Ost, G. P. Ost or Fred Ost, Beulah, No. Dak. 


COMPLETE DISPERSION 


OF OST REGISTERED HEREFORDS 
Sale at Mandan Sales Ring, Mandan, No. Dak., 12 M., September 27 


10 Cows and ‘Bred Heifers — 27 Calves. 





most part very flimsy reasons. The 
Izaak Walton League published a booklet 
of some 60 pages which echoed the 
charges. This organization claims a very 
large membership. The total coverage 
of all of these publications can be esti- 
mated to run into hundreds of thousands. 
Sports Afield published two articles, one 
by Carhart and one by Voight. These 
articles were reprinted in pamphlet form. 
They were widely circulated. In fact, 
Ted Kesting, editorial director of the 
Sports Afield magazine, wrote this writer 
that a second printing of the pamphlets 
was necessary. The amazing thing about 
this propaganda campaign was that Den- 
ver and Cheyenne newspapers, papers 
published in cities whose economy 





profited in millions of dollars from live. 
stock production—printed highly condem. 
natory articles. Denver has long sought 
to be called the livestock capito] of 
America, and yet its papers had no 
hesitancy in criticizing an industry which 
contributes heavily to the economy of 
not only the city of Denver, but the en- 
tire state of Colorado. The dude ranch- 
ers, who capitalize on the livestock jp. 
dustry, have, according to the list of 
members printed in their publication 
92 (more or less) dude rancher mem. 
bers. There are about three times that 
number of associate members that are 
business houses, located in towns and 
cities in western states. It is rather 
paradoxical to find business houses that 
depend upon stockmen for their year. 
around business supporting a publication 
by advertisements and by associate mem- 
bership in an organization which cop- 
demns the livestock industry. The Izaak 
Walton League went so far as to claim 


that the tourist business brought more | 


money into the state of Wyoming than 
did the livestock industry! 

Attempts to offer rebuttal to all of 
these articles were ineffective. Only 
Trail and Timberline would accept a 
reply—and then the editors reserved the 
privilege of editing the material sub- 
mitted. That this campaign was effec. 
tive is evidenced by the fact that con- 
gressmen from western states reported 
receiving a flood of protests against 
changes in the public land administra- 
tion and disposal—even though no bills 
had been introduced in Congress. Con- 
gressman Wesley A. D’Ewart of Mon- 
tana reported receiving protests from 
labor unions—labor unions who could not 
have had either knowledge or contact 
with any part of the public domain, 
There appeared in the Congressional 
Record, inserted by a member of Con- 
gress from Pennsylvania, a letter of pro- 
test against the cattleman’s “steal,” orig- 
inating from a fish and game comnis- 
sioner of Pennsylvania—a_ gentleman 
who could have absolutely no familiarity 
with Taylor grazing lands or the live 
stock industry. 


Sportsmen’s association, local in char- 
acter, influenced by sporting magazines, 
passed resolutions condemning the stock- 
man, and many of these sportsmen’ 
groups were composed of merchants or 
employees of merchants who derive their 
income from livestock products. Let no 
one underestimate the damage this pub- 
licity has done. It will be remembered 
that Life Magazine published an article 
which it afterward repudiated, with ref- 
erence to the sanitary embargo against 
South American cattle importations. 
While it did much to repair the erroneous 
impression it had created, the story made 
it much more difficult for Americal 
stockmen to get action when the epidemic 
broke out in Mexico. The situation was 
not considered very serious by easter 
newspapers. The charge that stockme? 
were on a strike was unquestionably 
what prompted President Truman 1 
raise the embargo on Mexican cattle 
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DUCER 


Here we have the spectacle of one of 
America’s primary industries—for it is 
a primary industry — castigated and 
flayed, for the most part, by people who 
have no acquaintance with the business 
—and who probably fail to realize that 
it involves more than a numerically small 
group of somewhat quaint individuals 
who dwell out in the wilds. 


It is perhaps just as well that replies 
to this publicity were not accepted, be- 
cause the industry would thus have been 
placed on the defensive, and as an eco- 
nomic factor in the United States the 


business of meat production certainly | 


does not have anything that it need de- 
fend. However, it can be noted that none 
of the business interests in the West— 
either individually or through the many 
civic organizations—showed the slightest 
interest in standing by the stockmen who 
play such an important part in the range 
states’ economy. This indifference has 
been very evident in the case of the 
woolgrowers. There has not been much 
evidence of moral support from the busi- 
ness community in the plight of the 
sheepman or the fact that the great in- 
come from the wool growing industry to 
western states is seriously threatened 
with extinction. 


J. Elmer Brock, in addressing the 
Wyoming Stock Growers Association, de- 
plored the lack of understanding on the 
part of Wyoming citizens, and equal 
lack of concern for the livestock produc- 
tion business. He urged that livestock 
men make a determined effort to educate 
those outside the industry to realize the 
importance of livestock production to 
their states. This is a sound and wise 
proposal. It is amazing how little most 
townspeople know about livestock 
methods and economy. They know noth- 
ing about the industry even as applied 
to their own locality. When any other 
industry is threatened, they immediately 
take up the cudgels in its defense but 
they are utterly indifferent to the stock- 
man and his difficulties—even to the 
point where a campaign of vilification 
against stockmen is not only accepted 
but actually supported. The stockman 
needs the cooperation of others, particu- 
larly those who profit from his economy. 
It is all right for the stockmen to gather 
at annual association meetings, complain 
to one another and pass resolutions. How- 
ever, the general public does not hear the 
complaints or read the resolutions. 


The livestock business has grown up. 
It needs press agentry—and public rela- 
tions effort—and it needs it from the 
ground up. It will cost money—some 
say. Of course it will cost money—but 
not as much as may be expected. It 
costs money every time the livestock in- 
dustry gets a setback. Livestock men— 
that is, range producers—it may be 
truthfully said, are numerically small as 
a group by themselves; but if all those 
who make their living directly or indi- 
rectly from the industry are considered, 
along with the feeders, the packinghouse 
employees and employers, it constitutes a 
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COLORADO 
200 HEREFORD BULLS FOR SALE 


50 Head Bulls 18-20 Mo. 150 Head Yearling Bulls 
These bulls are conveniently RUGGED PAINTER HEREFORD CO 
oca at our 2 Bar 2 R . > 
4 miles southeast a wer = PAINTER TYPE First National Bank Bldg. 
State Highway No. 83. Call or P. O. Box 779, Denver, Colo. 


= us regarding this offer- R ANGE BULLS * Denver Phone CH. 7202 


Roggen Phone 7F2 














KANSAS 





BEEFMAKER In our herd are grandsons of Black Prince of CS. E. REED 


Sunbeam—Ellenmere 85th, Envious Blackcap 
BULLS B Gth, Eventuation of Page, Revolution 100th 4, ¢hita 6, Kan. 
—all International Grand Champions. As herd Telephones— : 
bulls we also use Eileenmere 661, by J. C. 6-8313 Res.: 5-3868 Farm 
Penney’s Eileenmere 487. A son of Envious we yse no nurse cows 
28 Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, Blackcap B 10th and a double-bred grandson Our bulls do well for 
12-15 months of age now of Revolution 8lst. Many other famous cattle others. They are devel- 
offered For Sale are represented. You are invited to come see oped for breeding and 

them any time. well fleshed. 


NEBRASKA 
MESSERSMITH'S HEREFORDS 


Sold out of range bulls. Have a few very choice yearling herd leaders for sale at any 








time. Range bulls will sell at private treaty beginning Oct. 10. 


IF YOU SEE, F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS ieee 


YOU'LL BUY ALLIANCE, NEBR. or bred 





huge industry, one that is of such eco- as well as some long-time residents who 
nomic importance that it does not need are totally ignorant of the fact that live- 
to take a slap in the face, provided all stock produces new wealth—permanent 
people realize its dietary and economic wealth—in the community. It is time 
importance. The feeder, the packer and the industry awakened to the danger. 
the consumer—to say nothing of those We may say “Sticks and stones may 
who merchandise the processed product break my bones but names will never 
—need the range cattleman. Grass-fed hurt me!” But this philosophy is a 
animals have the frame and foundation mighty dangerous one. If protests to 
upon which the final product is built. Washington came from every sort of 
Without grass, the consumer would get businessman and professional man who 
inferior meats which would be so costly derives his income, in whole or in part, 
that only a small percentage of the popu- from the wool growing industry, the 
lation would be able to afford good fresh sheepman would have had strong support 
meats but would be relegated to a sau- in his campaign to survive. It can hap- 
sage diet, implemented by soybeans or pen to the cowman too! Some of the 
other protein substitutes. It is incred- articles which have reached thousands 
ible that an industry as large as the of readers suggested kicking the stock- 
meat production business should be so man off the national forests and off the 
taken for granted in these United States public domain—and it is just plain dam 
—and be in such a position that it is foolishness to think that the thousands 
open to criticism (and damaging criti- of sincere but misled people who read 
cism) from non-essential elements whose that suggestion won’t conclude that the 
sole object in the economic scheme of stockman is a greedy plutocrat aiming 
things is recreation. The economic at a huge land grab—the theft of lands 
strength of the industry should be pub-  helonging to “all the people.” We have 
licized in every state which enjoys its been riding on top of the waves—and 
benefits. Many of the residents of west- what goes up usually comes down! 

ern states, in the business world, are 
newcomers—people who are unfamiliar 
with the livestock industry and what it HIG CONTROLS LIFTED : 

means to their own prosperity and well- Export controls on all types of hides, 
being. These people should be educated. Skins and leather products ended June 1. 
Modest campaigns by state associations Heavyweight cattle hides were removed 
can do much to enlighten these people— from export licensing control on Apr. 1. 
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MOLLIN CLARIFIES 


(Continued from Page 8) 


lic lands in the West did not permit 
their being homesteaded under any of 
the laws previously in operation for this 
purpose. As a result, the Taylor Grazing 
Act was passed as a stop-gap measure, 
“pending final disposition of the lands.” 

Some have advocated that these lands 
should pass back to the states. This was 
the course taken in Canada some years 
ago when the Dominion granted to the 
several provinces all the public lands 
remaining, not in national parks or 
other such reserves. 


The Joint Live Stock Committee on 
Public Lands, after several meetings, 
recommended that an effort be made to 
secure legislation that would permit in- 
dividual permittees in Taylor grazing 
districts to purchase the lands on which 
they operated, if they wished to do so, 
but with full protection of their existing 
rights if they did not elect so to pur- 
chase. 


The propaganda that followed the pub- 
licity given this proposal has been the 
most vicious we have ever seen. Stock- 
men have been pictured as land grab- 
bers and land stealers, and nationally- 
known magazine men have presented 
distorted information giving only the 


Letter from 


DEAR EDITOR: 

In my last letter I spoke about the old 
man blowing up one day and I will tell 
you about it. We have the water run- 
ning on the meadows, and all the cattle 
are in fine condition. We have been so 
busy with the ranch work that nothing 
much has happened that you might be 
interested in with the exception of the 
event that made the boss blow up. One 
Sunday a car pulled off the highway 
and rolled into the ranch and several 
young men in boots and leather jackets 
dismounted. They wanted to see the 
owner of the place and we directed them 
over to the quarters where the boss 
stays. In about an hour or so they left 
and the old man came over to the bunk 
house and we could plainly see he was 
all agitated up. He said they repre- 
sented some oil company in Denver and 
had ideas of leasing the ranch to drill 
for oil. He said he told them absolutely 
nothing doing. He told them this was a 
cow ranch for the raising of beef and 
not an oil field. He said they then gave 
him a long lecture en pitches of escarp- 
ments, closed structures, anti clines; 
in fact taught him about all they knew 
of geology in which he was not inter- 
ested. Said the ranch was the center 
of a great oil field. When they became 
insistent on securing a lease his south- 
ern stubborness became aroused and he 
told them no dam young whipper snap- 
pers from the eastern slope were going 


bureaucratic side of the story. It has 
been made to appear that if this pro- 
posal were to become Jaw, the big cattle- 
men would gobble up the little cattle- 
men. This is the oldest trick in the book 
of the bureaucrats. Every time the na- 
tional associations sponsor anything the 
bureaus do not like, the propagagnda 
machine begins to turn out this old 
story. It has also been said that if the 
individual stockman did not care to 
purchase, someone else would do so. This 
would not be possible under the plan 
proposed by the Joint Live Stock Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

3. There is a further important public 
land matter pending. A year ago, Sec- 
retary Krug appointed Rex Nicholson to 
make a survey of the public lands under 
the control of the new Bureau of Land 
Management, for the purpose of making 
a recommendation as to the administra- 
tive set-up under the Taylor Grazing 
Act, the handling of Section 14 and Sec- 
tion 15 lands, etc. Mr. Nicholson con- 
ferred with the National Taylor Ad- 
visory Council and the Joint Live Stock 
Committee on Public Lands, and in due 
time a detailed report was presented to 
Secretary Krug. It contemplated an 8- 
cent fee on Taylor grazing permits and 
outlined a detailed set-up for the ad- 
ministration of that act, showing just 
what the personnel was to be at the 
national, regional and local levels. This 


Skull Creek 


to befoul this cow ranch with louzy oil 
derricks, that if the place had to be 
infested with either oil derricks or the 
foot and mouth desease he would take 
the foot and mouth desease, and the 
sooner they departed from this fair and 
beautiful valley of skull creek the bet- 
ter it would be for all concerned. He 
says he came over here 50 years ago 
to get away from progress and modern 
education and has lived here in full 
peace and quietude, most of the time, 
ever since. Says this present day school- 
ing has developed into an atomic era and 
that if we could only revert back to the 
good old log school house days with its 
three r’s of riding and roping and rith- 
metic how much better off we would 
be. Says if he could only tolerate women 
he would secede from the eastern slope 
with his Skull Creek ranch and join up 
with the great state of Utah, but that 
we can readily see he would be between 
the devil and deep blue sea. He sure 
blows up at times, worse then Tex would 
if some one had used his saddle and 
changed the length of the stirrups. Per- 
sonally I think these out bursts are 
what a sycologist would term reactions 
from being unduly supprest during the 
days the bureaucrats of the O. P. A. 
were running our ranch, and that in due 
time we will all again become calm and 
serene, but may be not. 
Yours truly, 
WILLIAM (Bill) WESCOTT. 








plan was approved by the re 
tives of the industry, but the 
tion of it that Secretaary K 
effect was the increase in 
fee, from 5 cents to 8 cent 
The department had previo 


presenta. 
Only por. 
Tug put inty 
the grazing 
S per aum 


: : usly got int 
a severe jam with the House Appropris, 


tions Committee which was insisting 
that the portion of the appropriatip, 
which was properly chargeable againg 
the livestock industry should be me 
greater than the amount of the fees 
paid by stockmen which was retainej 
in the federal treasury. The Nicholsoy 
plan was for the purpose of bringing 
into balance the amount of the grazing 
fees remaining in the treasury for a4. 
ministrative purposes with the cost of 
the set-up outlined therein. To mak 
this possible, it required an amendmen 


to the Taylor Grazing Act, calling fof 


a redistribution of the grazing fees, 
After the new 8-cent fee had been put 


into effect, on May 1, 1947, the Bureay} 


of Land Management sat tight and 
failed to give any encouragement t 
moves to amend the law so as to bring 
the administrative cost and the fees 
retained by the federal government int 
balance, until it became apparent that 
the appropriation committees would not 


grant the funds desired for administra- 
tion until this was done. In the mean- 
time, permittees were urged by repre. 
sentatives of the Taylor Grazing Service 
to wire their congressmen demanding 
that the appropriations be increased, 
Many stockmen did not understand that 
the only way to prevent further in- 
creases in the grazing fee was to stand 
pat on the appropriation until the Bu- 
reau of Land Management saw fit to 
cooperate to get the law amended as con- 
templated in the Nicholson report; 
further, that unless the law were 
amended, only 25 per cent of the fees 
collected would be available for ad- 
ministrative purposes, so that even had 
fees been increased to 16 per cents per 
a.u.m., there still would not have been 
money enough available in the federal 
treasury to maintain the administrative 
set-up provided in the Nicholson report. 

Belatedly, progress is now being made. 
Both Congressman Barrett, the chairman 
of the subcommittee on public lands in 
the House, and Senator Robertson, chair- 
man of the Senate Subcommittee m 
Public Lands, have introduced bills call- 
ing for a redistribution of the grazing 
fees so that a sufficient amount will bk 
retained in the federal treasury to cover 
the cost of administration under the 
Nicholson set-up. After much delay (0 
its part) the Interior Department 
has finally approved these bills; but 
the time is very short before Cot 
gress adjourns to get action 
them and on a deficiency appropri 
tion bill, which would make the funds 
thus raised available for administré 
tive purposes. If, because of lack of 
time, this effort fails now, anothe! 
effort will be made in January ® 
secure a deficiency appropriation of the 
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Interior Department. Congressman Bar- | 
rett’s original pill, H.R. 3429, was intro- | 


duced on May 13, 1947. It was not until 


almost the end of June that he was able | 
to secure any cooperation from the In- | 
terior Department; and an agreement | 


was no 


t reached with that department | 


until July 2, when Mr. Barrett introduced | 


a revised bill, H.R. 4079, and the In- | 


terior Department, by letter, indicated 
its approval of this bill. 


(The revised bill proposes separating | 


the 8-cent fee into two parts—one for 
range improvement; the other, the basic 
grazing fee. Two cents of the fee will 
go toward range improvement; 6 cents 


hy 


of it will be divided 12% per cent to the 


state and 87*2 per cent for administra- 
tive purposes. Tota] estimated revenue is | 





$366,000. Cost, including fire control, is | 
set forth in the Nicholson report as | 


$873,000. The bill is now awaiting the 
President’s signature. A deficiency ap- 
propriation of $300,000 for the Grazing 
Service is also in the making and prob- 


ably will pass, in which event the serv- | 
ice will have some $764,000 to go on.— | 


Ep.) 

Rumors have reached this office that 
reports have been circulated indicating 
that the livestock industry was trying to 
destroy the Taylor Grazing Service 
through opposition to appropriations suf- 
ficient to maintain it on an efficient 
basis. These rumors are groundless. The 
facts are as stated above. At no time, 
nor from any quarter, has there been felt 
or expressed by any stockman (not even 
by the most enthusiastic advocates of 
private ownership) the thought that a 
reasonable range improvement program 
should not be kept in full force and ef- 
fect until such time as some final dis- 


position of the grazing lands has been | 


worked out. 
F. E. MOLLIN. 


Obituaries 


PAUL TAUSSIG: At Rochester, | 


Minn., where he had gone for medical 
observation. Mr. Taussig, 49, was en- 
gaged in the Hereford breeding business 
with two brothers at Parshall, Colo.; he 
was a graduate veteranarian and active 


in many stock raising groups—among | 


them being the American National Live 
Stock Association, the Colorado State 


Board of Cattle Inspection and Den- | 


ver’s Western Stock Show Association, 
of which he was a past director. 


LISLE B. TANNEHILL: At the age | 


of 80, June 23 in Los Angeles. A Mis- 
souri native, Mr. Tannehill was a mem- 
ber of the livestock firm of Tannehill 
Brothers, operating in Texas, New Mex- 
leo and California. 





MRS. JOHN B. SLAUGHTER: Widow | 


of the late Texas cattle rancher; owner | 


of the U-Lazy-S in Garza County, Texas. 


Mrs. Slaughter, Kentucky-born, was 89 | 


when she died in June, at Lubbock. 
August, 1947 
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Get the Extra Beef 
that's in Your Feed 


Feed is the expensive part of producing beef. It accounts for 85 per cent of the cost. 
Often that cost can be cut. Shortchanging the animal won’t do it . . . that only 
means higher costs. The secret is helping the animal to digest and assimilate its 
feed more completely, more efficiently. And often, all it takes is Free Choice Salt. 


This is true of hogs .. . of dairy cows . . . of sheep. It’s equally true of beef ani- 
mals. With plenty of salt they look better . . . 


9 
make faster gains . . . get more good out of yeed Wordtena 


their feed . . . The FREE Book below shows 


how and why. Write for your copy. fue Chowce Sak 


SALT IS THE MOST ESSENTIAL MINERAL. It’s 
more than an appetizer. It’s actually needed 
for the proper digestion and eeslaniletion of 
rotein, fats, and carbohydrates. Without it 
ivestock waste feed. With it, they save fe 

Pir = on weight rapidly . . . eat less per 
pound of gain... reach market weight earlier. 


SALT STIMULATES DIGESTION. Ic supplies 
chlorine for hydrochloric acid needed in the 
digestion of protein. It also supplies sodium 
which is vital for the assimilation and use of 4 - = 3 
fats and carbohydrates in feed. In addition, - “2 d : 
it helps tone up the entire body. “ede 








Send for 


Booklet 


Every farmer and feed- 
er should have this 
practical, well illustrat- 
. : ed 40-page book which 
tells, in detail, how to feed salt for the great- 


est gain. Not only tells how to feed salt 
FEED SALT FREE CHOICE. For best results, salt free choice, but also provides plans for mak- 


should be fed Free Choice. In that way, each ing practical, economical feeders. Only book 





animal can take all it wants and you know of its kind — and it’s free for the asking. 
that your livestock are getting enough for A penny postcard will bring your copy by re- 
health and thrift, for low feeding costs, for turn mail, postpaid. Morton Salt Company, 


most efficient use of the feed you give them. 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIl. 















Morton’s Free Choice Salt is espe- 
cially develeped for more profit- 
able livestock feeding. It’s easy to 
use for mixing. Be sure to ask 
your dealer for it by NAME... 
MORTON’S FREECHOICE S/ £7 





The Price That Demand Built 


the sanitary embargo, which applies only to live animals or 
dressed products therefrom. 

When it is considered that in some of the comparaitvely 
recent pre-war years our imports of cattle, canned and 
dressed beef, all reduced to a dressed beef basis, amounted 
to as much as 8 to 9 per cent of our federally inspected 
slaughter, it is realized what substantial effect the absence 
of these imports would have upon price. 

5. Instead of receiving the customary imports as _ indi- 
cated above, today we are exporting beef and other meats. 
The Department of Agriculture, when queried on the sub- 
ject, has insisted that the exports are not of sufficient vol- 
ume to be accountable for current price levels. Secretary 
Anderson, in a statement made to the Business Advisory 
Council in Washington on June 11, declared, in referring to 
meat exports: “Allocations for commercial export during 
the current quarter—the April-June period—amount to only 
about 3 per cent of the U. S. production and are far below 
allocations for the same period last year.” 

Referring to statistics supplied by the Department of 
Agriculture, we find that the total exports of meat for the 
year ending June 30, 1946, were 589,000 long tons. For the 
year ending June 30, 1947 (estimating June totals) the ex- 
ports were 224,000 long tons. The latter figure, reduced to 
pounds, totals slightly over 500,000,000 pounds. Regardless 
of the fact that this is less than half of the export of the 
previous year, it must be apparent that removing this amount 
from domestic channels at a period when the extraordinary 
demand dominates the current price situation must neces- 
sarily be considered a bullish factor. More than 52,000,000 
pounds of this total were exported during the month of May 
alone, and there has been a substantial price advance during, 
and since, that time. 

6. There have been some indications that the spread be- 
tween the price paid the producer or feeder and the price 
paid by the consumer has increased in recent months. Cer- 
tainly it is a seller’s market. It has been claimed that re- 
tailers, as prices advanced, endeavored to hold the line and 
were not collecting their full usual margin, in the hopes that 
increased supplies or reduced demand would soon level things 
out. That situation not developing, it is now suggested that 
margins have been increased. In support of this theory, 
Secretary Anderson in the same statement referred to above 
is quoted as follows: “Furthermore, the prices farmers have 


HERE'S TO EWE! 
By Boris Randolph 


Here’s to EWE with a 20-word quiz, and if you 
really know your EWEs you won’t have to take it on 
the lam(b). Simply fill in the missing letters of each 
word below according to the definitions and take 5 
points for each right answer. 


(From Page 7) 


























eG ah CANIN osc c cnc scsnceceesoncecanccceasd —EWE— -— 
PP RRMA ATMO cicada aac ees ccanne —EWE— 
Be Ra NN 5 hl kh i —EWE— 
PA AOOP EBOUBEY « 5sci23 ais sceasesdescestee — —EWE— — 
5. Main post of etairway.............................. —EWE— 
Bs Ae ppm INN noon ac since hcccccncce eases —EWE— 
Ci ONIN WI ics ciccnsrensnch nian hae a ninicachstieadinoes — —EWE— 
PENN i oe ete es pace ese caeat —EWE— 
9: Professional critic..................... — — — —EWE— 
WORD 02 ee ico — —EWE— 
P PEAMMEIUNINUOND accesso in cess dechclctcenseceecies — — —EWE— 
SeMDED SNS TNS oo sepa hs A cesta tad — —EWE— 
Ge INNIS «OI i cncasidecniendaconpneninenncnienbai EWE— 


Be MUNN OO os ccs occa itiniiceced esses — —EWE— 
. Married again ...............2.2..---sseeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeee— BW E— 
«A Mebrew female... ....:..-. cic. ceccrcsonceeeees —EWE— — 
SO Se ene ee eee EEN — — —EWE— 
PPRAO TREC I 2 ec sic cecthneenasoun seed — —EWE— 
. Restored to fullness .......................-.. — — —EWE— 
. Dealer in precious stones.................. —EWE— — — 


(Answers on Page 30) 
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been receiving for livestock in recent weeks do not 
the sharp increases that have been reported in retail 0 

lets.” We do not have any information with respect . 
packer margins. We have heard no complaints that the 
are taking advantage of the current situation, but it is a 
reasonable to expect that under present conditions they io 
making substantial profits. : 


In view of the foregoing, it is not indicated that ther: 
can be any substantial reduction in meat prices until eithe: 
the supply increases or the demand decreases. True, they 
should be seasonal adjustments. It is expected that the full 
run of grass beef will bring to market a more generous ~ 
ply of the medium and lower grades, and there should like. 
wise be a seasonal adjustment in prices to correspond, 

The prospect for meat production in the winter feeding 
sason starting Oct. 1 is discussed in another editorial in thi 
issue. There is some hope that there will be a slight in 
crease in the fall pig crop but if corn remains anywhere neg 
present price levels, it is doubtful if hogs will be fed to a 
heavy weights as a year ago. 

The improvement in the corn crop registered between July 
1 and July 15 is encouraging, and it now appears that , 
fairly generous supply of grains, concentrates and hay wil 
be available for cattle feeding operations next winter, | 
would be optimistic, however, to hope that beef productioy 
during the coming winter season would fully match that of 
the season just coming to an end. 

Prices of meat, therefore, are high not because of any 
failure of production but for the same reasons that every. 
thing else is high. We are enjoying (?) a mild degree of 
inflation. Wages all along the line from the farm to th 
factory are the highest ever paid anyplace. Production costs 
are in proportion. Fortunately, purchasing power fully 
matches current costs. If it did not, the present price levels 
could not be maintained. 


Warrant 





Feed Prospects 
(Continued from Page 7) 


the increased carry-over of corn on July 1 of almost 200; 
000,000 bushels. The great recuperative powers of the com 
plant, once it has half a chance, are shown by the revised 
estimate of July 15—which indicates a crop of 2,770,000,000 
bushels, or an increase in the 15-day period of more than 
150,000,000 bushels. There have been no reports of drouth 
conditions to date: In fact, wet weather is still a factor in 
many areas .. . but once corn is laid by, it can stand lots 
of rain. 

To look at some of the major feed crops, the prospect is 
by no means bad. The acreage of oats is estimated on July 
1 at 38,853,000, as against 43,648,000 harvested last year; 
barley, 11,082,000, against 10,477,000 harvested last year. 
In the concentrates, soybeans are estimated at 12,748,00) 
acres, compared with 11,494,000 harvested a year ago; cot 
ton, 21,389,000 acres against 18,190,000 last year; flax, 4 
063,000 against 2,430,000 last year. So it would appear 
that by-products should be in ample supply. The acreage 
and the indicated yield of all hay is just about the same 
July 1 as the harvest of a year ago. 

The tremendous wheat crop undoubtedly will be some 
thing of a factor in the feed situation also. With we 
weather prevailing in many areas where the harvest is uw 
der way, there is bound to be considerable damaged wheat, 
which will be marketed via the feed route. There is, o 
course, the possibility of some of the late corn not coming 
to full maturity—but even this would indicate the need for 
cattle in the feedlots to consume such corn. Unless there 
further improvement in the corn crop, it might be that pork 
production would suffer, rather than beef. However, on the 
whole the prospective feed supply for cattle feeding opel 
tions, as outlined above, is not too bad. There is still the 
prospect of further improvement in the corn crop and i 
favorable weather continues it might be possible that the 
final yield will be close to the 3-billion-bushel mark again. | 

The Corn Belt did take some hard jolts in June; but its 
never safe to count it out that early in the year. 
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A hectic session of Congress is just 
coming to ar end. Progress in the first 
few weeks Was very slow, due to the fact 
that a new party was in power and that 
the reorganization bill, passed a year 
ago, with its many complications, had to 
be put into effect. 

Many bills of importance to the live- 
stock industry are still in the mill in the 
closing days. 

The appropriation to continue the 
campaign against foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in Mexico has been handled in 
rather peculiar fashion, no set amount 
being advanced, but with the secretary 
of agriculture authorized to proceed at 
an accelerated pace, using available 
funds for the purpose with reimburse- 
ment appropriations to be passed when 
Congress is back in session next year. 


The border fence bill has passed the 


| Senate but appears to be hung up in the 


House. 

The ships’ garbage disposal bill, also 
designed as a protection against foot- 
and-mouth disease, has passed the House 
but at the last word available was on 
the Senate calendar. 


The Barrett-Robertson bills, to redis- 
tribute grazing fees collected from Tay- 
lor grazing districts so as to leave suf- 
ficient funds in the federal treasury for 
administering the Act, has passed both 
houses and awaits only presidential ac- 
tion. 


A last-minute effort to add $800,000 
to a deficiency appropriation bill for the 
Taylor Grazing Administration is being 
made. 


The cattle grub research and control 
bill has passed the Senate but has not 
been acted on by the House committee 
on agriculture. 


The wool purchase bill, which has been 
hanging fire for weeks, has not been 
acted on at mid-week of the final week, 
but last-minute action is expected. 

* * * 


Forest permittees throughout the West 
are all set for the congressional investi- 
gation scheduled to start shortly. No 
official itinerary has yet been an- 
nounced, but it is expected that the first 
hearings will be held in Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

* * * 

The weather man seems to be off 
Schedule this year. . . . Rain, rain, rain 
in the Corn Belt; reports of grain dead 
ripe and fields too wet for combines or 


binders to operate; snow reported in 
Ohio the other day. 


bounteous crops and that much of the 
world will look to the United States for 
food during the coming year. 

* * BS 


There has not been time to tabulate 
the net reduction in the federal budget 
from the 37-plus billion dollars requested 
by the President. Cutting appropriations 
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Cattlemen everywhere recognize Dempster Wind- 
mills for longer life, greater capacity and rugged 
performance. It’s your surest, thriftiest way to reduce 
feeding period — make real profits from your herd. 
















A Dempster Wind- 
mill keeps your cattle 
supplied with a dependable 
supply of fresh running water all 
year—regardless of weather or season. 








DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 


BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 









s . .. In spite of all, | 
it now appears that we will again have | 
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(WHOLE CULTURE) 


Killed cultures of € losteidum chayvon, 


FOR THE PROPHYLACTIC TREATHONS 
CATTLE AGAINST BLACKLES 


Oy 
DOSE: Sac. Inject subcutaneously Sean, — 2 1 a id, Bi 4 
Use entire contents when first opens f? 3 ies} ! 
TO BE USED SOLELY FOR VETERINARY Puy = * té : ¢ 
Keep ip the dark at not over 45°F Ye . * y 
SHAKE WELL BEFORE USING To osTaRl® By if 
DISTRIBUTION OF SEOImENT ; é i 
} } > th, 
J USE BEFORE MAY.1 180 j 4S yf 
p Serial No 086567-8 
US. Veterumary License No. 5 : 





A aT 


pans eee s } 3 4 
i ‘ bs eC 7 i 
* ‘ i. A 7 2 


USE rat Neagle 


PARKE-DAVIS DEPENDABLE BIOLOGICALS 


Blackleg Bacterin Formalinized a o 
ane 4 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 
Clostridium Chauvei-Septicus Bacterin 
Mixed Bacterin (Bovine) Formula No. 1 
Mixed Bacterin (Ovine) Formula No. 1 


FREE descriptive booklets. WRITE to Animal Industry 
Division, Parke, Davis & Company, Detroit 32, Michigan 





DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 





Did you know that Chicago, the great- 
est railroad center in the world, was very 
much opposed to railways until 18487? 





The reason was that trains “will scare 
our cows so bad they won’t give down 
their milk at night.” 
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for the federal bureaus long on easy 
street as a result of a loose fiscal policy 
is as hard as taking candy away from a 
baby. 


* * * 


The shifting of costs for federal meat 
inspection from government to packer 
has gone through in the last days of the 
congressional session, making the indus- 
try liable for such costs. While full de- 
tails of the change-over are not yet 
known, it is understood that it will be 
on a salary-and-overtime basis, with the 
treasury continuing to pay the workers 
and the secretary of agriculture then 
billing the packers on a slaughter figure 
basis. 





Amendment proposed by Congressman 
Barrett (Wyoming) to Section 14 of the 
Taylor act which now provides for sale 
of 720-acre isolated tracts on the public 
domain would increase the area to 1,520 
acres. The Department of the Interior 













KILL Ticks, Lice 
Fleas, Screw-Worms 
Grubs (Heel Flies) 
































results are: 


increased vigor. 


Make 
states 
dane”. 


Gentlemen: 


bulletin on ( 
SInce. OR B.-E-_D....ccka. 
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ERADICATE LIVESTOCK TT Gt 


Chlordane — manufactured under the 
trade name Octa-Klor—makes control of 
these destructive pests a simple ‘“one- 
shot’ operation. Used in sprays, dips or 
dusts, it kills not only those parasites 
present at time of treatment, but gives 
continuing protection against re-infesta- 
tion fer long periods. Directly traceable 


1. Increased rate of weight gain and 


2. Prevention of injury to valuable hides. 
3. Increased milk production. 
4. Increased abundance and quality of wool. 


Many of America’s leading manufacturers 
are now using Chlordane in formulating their 
brands of insecticides for livestock, agricul- 
tural and household use. 
sure 
“contains Chlor- 

There are no sub- 

stitutes—nothing else is 

a just as good”. If your 
dealercannot supply you, 
write us direct for name 
of a dealer who can. 


Please send me more information about insect pest control 
with Octa-Klor brand of Chlordane as contained in your free 
) Livestock; ( 


I is vii ciara Sianahabiadbinosiaaiieion ccc PADI sa sD PINE anos chefs esencate sen 


favors the change and the amendment 
is on the calendar of both houses. 


The House Public Lands Committee 
has approved H. R. 1330, to abolish the 
Jackson Hole National Monument, 
created by executive order of the late 
President Roosevelt in 1943. 


Rather than recommend a direct ap- 
propriation for continuation of the work 
of eradicating foot-and-mouth in Mex- 
ico, the House Appropriations Committee 
told Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson to use funds available to 
the department “with the understanding 
that appropriations subsequently will be 
made to replenish said accounts.” The 
committee did not want to recommend 
additional sums for a substantial amount 
in view of the impossibility of an ac- 
curate forecast of what would be needed. 
It pointed out that last February the de- 
partment estimated the program would 
cost this country $25,000,000. Congress 
voted $6,500,000. Then the department 
boosted its estimate to $65,000,000. 


But the committee was “convinced of 
the dire necessity of eradicating this 






the label 


Gulive AYMAN & Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


) Grasshoppers; ( ) Ants. 








disease before it reaches our ow 
and is willing to make every 
provision for the purpose.” 
The committee has conferred with the 
secretary and said it looks to the Secre. 
tary to see that the job is done as Yap. 
idly as possible at a minimum of cost 
because “the more rapidly it js com. 
pleted, the less the cost will be.” 


N Country 
Necessary 


A bill relating to the marketing of jp. 
secticides and other economic poisons has 
become law and gives the Department ¢ 
Agriculture the authority to require th 
manufacturers of these poisons to regis. 
ter their formulas and state in truthfy| 
language what they are to accomplish, 


The new law is known as the Federal Ip.) 


secticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Aq 
and replaces the Insecticide Act of 191) 
and expands protection to the public by 
requiring protective labeling, special eal. 
oring or discoloring of white powders ani 
other new safeguards. 


A bill to transfer administration of 
the Army Remount Service to the De. 
partment of Agriculture is pending, hay. 
ing passed the House. Posts not already 
closed are located at Front Royal, Va, 
Ft. Reno, Okla., Ft. Robinson, Neb., and 
Pomona, Calif. 


Recently approved: S. J. Res. 46, by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
for a $2,600,000 expenditure to build a 
United States-Mexico border fence as 
foot-mouth protection. . . . H. R. 4068, 
by the House Public Lands Committee, 
opening parts of southern and central 
Alaska to homesteading by veterans. 


The Senate has approved the measure 
to discontinue federal meat inspection 
service at government cost. The expense 
will now be reflected back to the indus- 
try, with the packers billed by the agri- 
culture secretary on a slaughter basis. 


The Bureau of Reclamation has re 
ceived an appropriation of $89,000,000- 
plus. With a carry-over of nearly $112; 
000,000, the total of $201,500,000 for 
1948 is 69 per cent greater than for 1941. 


SAN LUIS CATTLEMEN ELECT 


New head of the San Luis Valley 
Cattlemen’s Association is Perry Work 
ley, Blanca. T. W. Crowther, Sanford, is 
vice-president; Lucas McOllough, Monte 
Vista, director-at-large; Louis Higé) 
Alamosa, secretary. ; 

Speakers at the July 26 meeting l 
Alamosa included A. E. Headlee and Dt 
B. F. Davis, president and secretary, ™ 
spectively, of the Colorado Stock Grow: 
ers and Feeders; D. O. Appleton, editor 
of the Propucer; Radford Hall of the 
American National; H. P. White @ 
Western Livestock. ; 

Resolutions asked for preparation 
the state against possibility of 
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Country f., foot-mouth or tbreak; that trade treaty 

cessary F negotiations b+ discontinued; that the 
state patrol cooperate with the livestock 

vith th fcommission in preventing thefts; that 

@ Secre. Ethe fish-game commission stop taking of 

as rap. Fcattle under cover of big-game licenses; 

of cos Frequested tha*, in re-appraisals of prop- 

is com. ferty, agriculture and livestock be repre- 

sented; want big-game frozen at proper 
levels so livestock cutting on range may 
be discontinued: asked that no cuts be 

@ of in Pmade on permits pending completion of 

sons hay | an investigation. 

‘ment of se 

Wire the 

tO re iS- 3 

iti? The Month's Markets 

omplish, F 

ate By H. W. French 

cide Att) + pQUBTEDLY WHAT IS GOING 

“= to happen in the livestock markets 

ublie by een ll be just 

cial eo). | the remainder of the year will be just as 


ders ani} unpredictable as what 
has already happened. 
Livestock owners are 
not elated over the 
ation of | sudden and sharp rise 
the De. Jin prices, especially 
ing, hay} for cattle, as they 
- already f realize that the high- 
yal, Va,fer values soar, the 
Jeb., and | farther they will fall. 
There has been no 
rhyme or reason to 
. 46. by the market for many 
mmittee weeks and uncertain- Mr. French 
build : ty is expected to con- 
tinue. Supplies of grain-feds have been 
on the decrease and the demand at retail 
for good and better beef holds up sur- 
prisingly well despite the complaints of 
the housewives that prices are too high. 


Experts are stumped and few of them 

are willing to hazard an opinion on what 

measure § is just ahead. Some of them a short time 

ispection § ago made bearish predictions on prices 

expense § and when the early July break started 

1e indus- f it looked as though they were right, but 

the agri- § all of a sudden the market started to 

basis. § climb and at this writing there seems to 
be no limit. 


has r-} Although order buyers at most of the 
,000,000- markets have been grabbing many of the 
ly $112, § 800d and choice cattle, this alone was not 
,000 for § "esponsible for the sharp price upturns 
for 1947. § 48 the local packers carried urgent orders 

and did not hesitate in supporting the 

market on the uptrend. So sudden and 
LECT f sharp has been the advance that what 


- Valles looked high one day proved cheap the 
. Work: following session. 
nford, is Grass cattle are moving into many of 
h, Monte § the markets although the volume to date 
; Higel, has not been large. The big end of the 
gtassers so far have been from the na- 
eting inf “ive pastures and the range plains areas, 
and Dr. but cattle from the Western Slope of 
tary, Te Colorado and from Wyoming have been 
‘k Grow: thrown into the market hopper. 
n, editor Grass and range feed in most sections 
‘1 of the™ Continued excellent, but generally rains 
Vhite off have been so frequent that the feed is 
washy, and cattle owners prefer to wait 
until the grass cures so that cattle will 
have a firmer flesh and command more 
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$29,432.00 
IN LIVESTOCK PRIZES 


AT THE 1947 
New Mexico State Fair 


ALBUQUERQUE 


SEPT. 28 THRU OCT. 5 


Classes for all beef breeds, all dairy breeds, sheep, swine, poultry. Plan now to 
show here in the heart of the Southwestern range country. . . . Where owners of 
a million cattle and two million sheep will see your animals. 










Write today for your copy of the big 200-page premium book and catalog, with 
complete information on classes, awards, entry fees, closing dates, entry blanks. 
... It's free! . . . Address your letter or postal card to... 


LEON H. HARMS, 
Secretary-Manager 


P. O. Box 1693 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


WANTED 
ANGUS COMMERCIAL GRADE CATTLE 


Cows Heifer Calves 
Heifers for immediate or fall delivery Steer Calves 
We would appreciate having prices and information about 
your offerings by mail or telephone. 


ERT er 


304 Colorado Bidg. Telephone TAbor 5602 
DENVER, COLORADO 





Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
Funny thing, it really is! 
It’s what you get extra when you 

use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch Cheyenne 








attention because yields will be higher 
than currently. 

There were some very dry spots in 
New Mexico, and only relief by good 
rains will keep cattle owners from mov- 
ing cattle out. Already owners are seek- 
ing places for their stock, some even 
making forced sales because of the 
drouth. 

Many of the feeders long affiliated 
with the industry have refused to remain 
in the feeding game because of the high 
prices, yet in the meantime values have 
soared still higher, and those with more 
nerve than judgment have been piling up 
the profits from feedlot operations. 

Feed costs have been rising and this 
in itself is keeping some feeder buyers 
away from the market. Others have been 
buying in moderation and for a quick 
turn. Many of the steers and heifers now 
coming in on the market have no trouble 
getting into the good grade, but a rela- 
tively small part of the supply is landing 
very high in the choice grade. 

I could tell you that prices are going 
much higher more easily than I could say 
that prices are going to break sharply. 
A reporter likes to report active and 
higher markets, perhaps because there 
is a better feeling among these mar- 
keting under such circumstances, but as 
a reporter is neutral and unbiased he 
often has the painful duty of reporting 
a lower market. 

Many have been predicting still sharp- 
er rises in cattle prices with the peak 
far from reached, but in the same breath 
warn about what may follow. The signs 
are so conflicting that all one can do 
is guess as to how much higher or how 
much lower prices will go, and, depend- 
ing upon prediction, some of the experts 
will be saying “I told you so.” 


Some Statistics 


June net out-movement of 46,000,000 
pounds of meats left 603,000,000 pounds 
in storage on July 1, listed as follows: 
110,000,000 pounds of beef; 255,000,000 
pounds of pork, and the remainder mis- 
cellaneous meats. Heavier than normal 
June meat withdrawal left stocks 117,- 
000,000 pounds below average but 142,- 
000,000 pounds above July 1, last year. 
Pork stocks were 22,000,000 pounds 
above two years ago. Lard and rendered 
pork fat stocks rose to 172,000,000 
pounds on July 1, reversing the below 
average storage trend which has ob- 
tained since November, 1944. 

There has been an announcement of a 
cancellation by the CCC of export allo- 
cations of about 6,750,000 bushels of corn 
and their replacement with wheat, barley 
and grain sorghums, and this tended to 
offset strengthening influence of con- 
tinued unfavorable new crop prospects. 

Recently the corn crop was showing 
more progress, but prospects on July 1 
indicated a below average crop about 
675,000,000 bushels under last year’s 
record. Stocks on farms on July 1, were 
about 7 per cent above average, totaling 
nearly 688,000,000 bushels. Market stocks 
were low, or about 11,250,000 bushels, 
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My ol’ pardner, Greasewood, he sed 
a spell back, when the floods was 
rarin’ along the ol’ Mizoo an’ the 
Mississip, that it would not be long 
afore the polytishuns would be com- 
in’ out with a plan-——figgered out in 
about 10 days—on how to control all 
this here water. Now Presydent Tru- 
man sez he’s goin’ to lay a plan in 
the lap of Congriss fer immediate ac- 
tion. What’s puzzlin’ us is, why do we 
need this here plan—because accord- 
in’ to some goviment flunkey, who 
jest told the newspeper fellers, there 
is another drouth a-comin’ because 
stockmen is overgrazin’. Why not let 
’em keep on overgrazin’—there will 
be no more rain an’ no more floods! 
You gotta stop rain, if you want to 
stop floods. But predictin’ things al- 
lus leaves the predicter with his neck 
out as fer as a turkey gobbler. Awhile 
back we was supposed to have too 
manny cattel. Now there is supposed 
to be so few we are goin’ to have a 
meat shortage. You picks your num- 
ber an’ takes your choice an’ mebbe 
you'll win a hand. 


You jest gotta take these here gov- 
iment offishuls the way they come 
outen the chute. It’s like ol’ Parson 
Becker, back a few years ago. He 
was a ripsnortin’ preacher, an’ ust to 
take off his coat an’ vest when he 
got down to religious oratin’. One 
time the United States senator was 
in town of a Sunday and word 
reached the folks as how he would 
attend church. Tom Prescott, who 
was a deacon, he went around be- 
fore hand an he sez to the Parson 
that he had ort to be a little more 
perlite while the senator was in 
church. Well sir, the preacher he 
took offen his coat an’ vest as usual 
and went on with his sermun. After 
church was over Tom he went around 
an’ he sez “Parson, I don’t like to 
critycize, but I guess you plumb fer- 
got we had a United States senator 
in church today!” The preacher, he 
sez, “Nope, I didden. I looked him 
over an’ from all appearances, he 
ain’t as bad as some folks sez, but 
nevertheless when I took off my coat 
an’ vest, I put ’em on a chair where I 
could keep my eye on ’em!” 


So you jest got to take the goviment 
boys as they is. What with the pres- 
ent price of cattle, an’ the veto of the 
tax bill, it looks like some of the boys 
is goin’ to ante a few blue chips come 
nex’ income tax time. My ol’ fren’ Abe 
Martin sed, money never made a fool 
of anybody, it only shows ’em up!— 
FHS. 





Production of by-product feeds and 
oilseed meals during the first eigh 
months this season marked up a regop; 
high of 10,465,000 tons. A record Drv. 
duction was reported on wheat millfeeds 
rice millfeeds, gluten feed, soybean me 
and peanut and copra meal. Producti 
of alfalfa meal was down about One. 
third from the previous year, and th 
output of cottonseed meal was the Joy. 
est since 1921. 

During the last week of June bee! 
steers sold out of first hands at Chicag, 
averaged $26.19, or $8.74 higher thay 
a year ago. Choice advanced most ap) 
common least. The percentage of choig 
stood at 29.1 against 53.5 a year ago, 
with good making up 57.1 per cent cy. 
rently and 35.0 per cent a year ago. Con, 
mon and medium combined made up 13; 
per cent against 11.5 per cent a yey 
ago. 

Good to choice steer and heifer dresgo 
carcasses in New York on July 15 goij 


at $44 to $47, while on June 30 compara. f 


ble offerings went at $40 to $44. Utility 


and commercial cow beef made $27 jf 


$34 on both dates. Dressed beef trad: 
as well as the market for other dresse 
meats has been moving up rapidly, ye 
there have been few signs of resistan: 
—apparently with the housewife buyin 
under protest, but still buying. , 

Mid-July prices for beef steers x 
Chicago were mostly $2 to $3 highe 
than a month earlier, although some of 
the medium offerings were only abou 
$1 up. Heifers in the meantime showei 
chiefly $1.50 to $2 advance. Most of the 
beef cows finished not materially strong. 
er than a month ago though there wer 
many changes during the month, mediun 
cows in one week advancing as much % 
$3 from a week earlier. Canners ani 
cutters finished strong to 50 cents higher, 
a similar tone being reported on bulk. 
Good to choice vealers closed aroun 
$2 lower, but most of this loss develope 
early as late sessions showed som 
strength. Heavy calves were weak 1 
$1 lower. 

Demand Continues 

Despite the spectacular upturns 
most killing classes, there was no lag it 
the demand. There were many unfille 
orders at times, but the major packer 
were not in the mood to let shipper buy- 
ers take the big end of the better cat 
tle for which they competed most keenly. 
The butcher stuff usually found a loc 
outlet not only at Chicago but at th 
other markets, as apparently order buy 
ers were representing concerns wantilt 
only the good and choice beef. 

While many classes hit new highs fo 
the year, some offerings established al: 
time highs. The trend continued upwat 
without interruption on grain-fed cattlt 
but there were sharp declines in eatl 
weeks on cows and vealers, and soit 
weakness on bulls, but for all the class# 
the closing level was at the high poitl 
Common and low medium beef steet 
which consisted of grassers and Vel 
short-feds occasionally suffered a st 
back, but this weakness disappear 
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Mo. T 


Foot-Mouth 
Committee Report 


(Continued from Page 8) 


and rancher not to want to be hurried, 
the committ observed, a factor that is 
ynavoidable and which can be overcome 
only by full ‘ooperation of Mexican of- 
ficials and an understanding attitude on 
the part of our forces there. 

Some delay was noted in killing of cat- 
tle where the farmer was not promptly 
paid and in getting replacement mules so 


the farmer could plant. It may be said, 
however, declared the committee, that 
the delays are no more than are to be 
expected in a new organization going into 
operations on so vast a scale. Some 
indifference was noted. 

The infection is scattered throughout 
some 30,000 square miles, an area rang- 
ing in topography from 15,000-foot moun- 
tains to dense coastal forests. There are 
an estimated 2,500,000 cattle in this area, 
besides sheep, goats, hogs and deer. 

At the end of June 168,000 cattle had 
been killed and buried and 26,000 from 
the infected zone had been disposed of 
by slaughter and consumption in Mexico 
City. The estimated kill in hogs, sheep 
and goats is three times that number. 

It is believed that in Zone 1 there are 
1,282,770 highly infected cattle and 1,- 
925,105 hogs, goats and sheep. 

The average indemnity thus far paid 
for cattle is $49 per head. Total cost to 
the United States at the end of June was 
about $62 per head of cattle destroyed. 

An urgent matter, said the committee, 
is to find an outlet for 600,000 of north- 
ern Mexico’s 9,000,000 cattle which must 
be sold this year to avert overstocking 
of ranges, starvation of animals and 
bankruptcy of many ranchers. 

The committee concluded: 

1. The operation must be speeded up. 

2. Funds should be given immediately 
to enable the campaign to be pushed at 
the highest speed and intensity. The 
faster it can be speeded the less it will 
cost. 

3. There should be created an execu- 


tive director of the campaign who can 
bring about needed speed, coordination 
and efficiency. The committee com- 
mended the work of the present co-direc- 
tors and the suggestion is not a criticism 
of them. The director should carry out 
the policies that the co-directors decide 
upon so the latter may be free to devote 
time to the policy phase of the program. 

4. The committee believed the cam- 
paign should be carried on on its present 
basis south of the Tampico-Colima quar- 
antine line. It was suggested that if the 
disease spreads into northern Mexico it 
might be necessary to abandon the ef- 
forts to control it in Mexico and with- 
draw our forces to the American side of 
the border. 

5. The Department of Agriculture 
should assign men to help get packing 


plants in northern Mexico in operation | 


and assist in finding outlets for the meat. 
The United States should encourage for- 
eign nations buying in the United States 
to get their meat in Mexico. 

6. The committee is convinced that 
war on the disease is best waged by kill- 
ing and burying infected or exposed ani- 


mals as rapidly as possible. 
* * * 


Other groups that have been in Mex- | 


ico recently include three members of 
the advisory committee of Secretary An- 
derson’s administrative board for con- 


trol of the disease: J. Elmer Brock, Kay- | 


cee, Wyo.; Dr. C. U. Duckworth of the 
California state department of agricul- 
ture, Sacramento, and Carlos Ronstadt, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Secretary Anderson has sent Maj. 
Gen. C. H. Corlett of Riverside, N. M., 
to Mexico to handle the problem of log- 
istics, army term for the movement of 
men, equipment and supplies; and Dr. 
B. T. Simms, under secretary of Agri- 
culture N. E. Dodd, and Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Ralph S. Trigg of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration 
and members of the secretary’s advisory 
committee who stayed in Mexico will 
confer with General Corlett. Apparently 
the appointement of General Corlett is 
in line with the congressional commit- 
tee’s recommendation. 


Some of the 1,200-pound steers in the feedlot of J. S. Greenfield near Kearney, 
hese cattle came from the SMS Ranch in Crosbyton, Tex., last fall. 
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\® 11% Oz. Cowboy Denim! 
© Branded Cowhide Label! 
@ Buy your correct size... 
They’re Sanforized Shrunk! 
© Scratch-Proof Hip Pockets!, 
© Money-Back Guarantee! 
Boys’ sizes made of 8 oz. Sanforized Denim. 


THE H. D. LEE CO. 


San Francisco, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 


Minneapolis, Minn. South Bend, Ind. Trenton, N.J. 
Shrinkage Less Than 1% 











THE LaRUE SQUEEZE CHUTE 
Patent Pending 


This strongly built, exc well balanced 


eptionally 
| and designed chute handles cattle with amazing 
| ease, speed and safety. 


Operated By One Man 
Adjustable for small or large cattle. Will stop 
quickly and safely. 


Does Not Miss 


| Almost inapossible for animal to be either hung 


up or injured. Each of its operations is 
fast, precise and easy to operate. Can be | 


| into trailer by two men. Every owner is an 


THE LaHUB MFG. CO., Inc. 


1732 West Walnut St., Phoenix, Ariz. 



















| Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 

full instructions, all for $4.00, paid. Ear tags 
| and gomplete line of suppli rite for free catalog, 
_ Breeders Supply'Co =e 
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KEIRSEY 
TILTING CHUTE 


A Complete Calf Working 
Machine 


Brands right or left. 
Holds Calf in Position. 


For further information 


write 


Keirsey Tilting Chute 


Roy, New Mexico 





TWO MOST 


POPULAR BOOKS 


“Our Equine Friends:” 
History, description and illustrations of 
all breeds. 

“Training Riding Horses:”’ 
Tells methods used in breaking and train- 
ing riding horses, as done on four out- 
standing western ranches: 75 illustrations. 

HORSE and MULE 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 
407 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


25¢ EACH 





New Items 


National Provisioner notes the possi- 


| bility that blood from slaughtered live- 


stock and poultry may be used to im- 


| munize live animals and birds against 
| disease. Dr. Hugh S. Cameron, veterina- 


rian at the University of California Col- 
lege of Agriculture, reports successful 


| progress with experiments along this 


line, as part of a two-year research pro- 


| gram being conducted with the aid of 
| a $10,000 grant from Armour and Co. 


For the past several years agricultural 
colleges have been cashing in on the de- 
velopment of atomic energy. At the Uni- 
versity of Florida, for instance, radio- 
isotopes are being used in research in 
nutrition. With these radiotracers the 
investigators can follow accurately small 
quantities of minerals being utilized in 
the bodies of cows feeding on pasture, 
grasses and legumes containing the 
tracers. 


In the Lolo National Forest near the 


| Montana-Idaho border, two P-47 pursuit 
| planes, flying at tree-top height to drop 
| 165-gallon gasoline tanks filled with wa- 
| ter, succeeded in putting out several tim- 


ber blazes. 


A new chemical said to have the re- 
verse action of 2,4-D is announced by 
Howard Hanson & Co., agricultural chem- 
icals. The company says that experi- 
ment stations report it to have a herb- 
icidal effect on grasses, killing quack, 
Johnson grass, etc., so that even the 
seeds from these plants when sown later 


| will not germinate. Application is made 


to the soil instead of the aerial portion 
of the plants. The chemical will be 
available as soon as experiments permit. 


It looks as if they’ve finally suc- 
ceeded in doing something about the 
weather. In an Australian experiment, 


300 pounds of carbon dioxide (dry ice) 
was dumped from a plane to produce | 
inch of rainfall over a 10-mile areg. Our 
Weather Bureau thinks it can do even 
better by using silver iodide; and one 
satisfactory trial has already been mad 
in Arizona. The day is said to be in 
sight when rain can also be diverted 
from flood zones to drouth areas. 


WATER BLOOM 


The June American Veterinary Medi. 
cal Association’s Journal on the basis 
of observations made in N. D. cautions 
cattle owners in “watering stock jp 
lakes in July and August, when prevail 
ing winds concentrate water bloom on 
the lake shore where cattle must drink.” 

Accounts of losses have come from 


' North Dakota and, to a greater degree, 


from Minnesota, with its 10,000 lakes, 
It is reported that the areas affected 
had been drier than usual and winds had 
blown from one direction for three or 
four days at a time. Water bloom 
driven by the winds accumulated on the 
opposite shores and became diffused 
through the water so that the animals 
drank quantities of poisoned algae. The 
cattle developed nervous symptoms and 
death followed in one to four hours. 

Such losses were reported first in 
1882 and they have occurred in various 
parts of the world. 


ANSWERS 
“Here’s to Ewe”. (On Page 24) 

. fEWEst 11. strEWEd 
. mEWEd 12. viEWEd 
. pPEWEe 13. EWEr 

. brEWEry 14. spEWEd 
rEWEd 
jEWEss 
sinEWEd 
stEWEd 
renEWEd 
jEWEler 


. nEWE! 15. 
. SEWEr 16. 
. SKEWEr 1%; 
. hEWEd 18. 
. reviEWEr 19. 
. chEWEd 20. 





As you can see, farm tractors have come a long way since Ford built his first 


she fit into any period? 


| one back in 1909. One of the features of the new model is an improved hydraulic 
system for implement control and four forward speeds. . . The pretty girl? 


Wouldn't 
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Ty ice) LIVESTOCK TRAIN 


ON ORDERING STOCK CARS | Bred for Beef! 
















oduce | 5 Shippers should order stock cars, in | | Everywhere Aberdeen-Angus “90% 
- Our SCHEDULES writing, for livestock loading as far | | this secut “prcen pty for 
Ay ’ eee in advance of the date required as pos- | | the modern demand for beef. 
nd one (The info sah contatne — the fot- sible, keeping copies of their orders. | | tel ites ae a per 
n made | Jowing letter as been forwarded to the They should order no more cars than | the standard for ALL ‘cattle 
» be inf Propucer by Chas. FE. Blaine, American tuall tea | at the market, in the feed- 
liverted | National traffic manager. In sending | 4¥& actualy needed. , | lot, and in the breeding herd. It is the supe- 
i it. Mr. Blaine calls attention to the fact By so doing, says Chas. E. Blaine, || G5: ashe than Lo nemabh. “mun ne en 
that these train schedules for the han- American National Live Stock Asso- descriptive literature. , . 
dling of livestock on the Southern Pa- ciation traffic manager, the losses e 
cifie from Ogden to San F-ancisco, El which occurred during the two pre- merican Kea mers 1” 
Paso of 7 —— ~—_ ; Phoe- vious years by reason of shortage of | | berdeen- ra ae clas nme 
] i- ; *hoentx to os Angeles are _ . 
Ae a kel nonetheless worth publishing _ = and early storms in the ngus Breeders Association 
autiqn | as @ point of general information:) nort mountain-Pacific territory may auah aie 
‘autions be avoided. ept. , Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, II. 
ock m I am outlining below the movement Mr. Blaine explains that there is a 
prevail of livestock shipments predicated on severe shortage of box and refrigera- ue BP rg 
om on F their being handled on our through man- tor cars through the nation and that os 
drink.” ifest trains between the points named in stock cars are being used whenever ras 
a from your recent letter possible for the transportation of 
| cane The clock-time departure and arrival commodities other than livestock. Seed 
ffected | are more or less hypothetical, set up to oy 
nds had} show the elapsed movement time, the Sent. 22-23. Th h ee G h k 
hree or actual clock time of departure from the ag 2 e ; e ranch, however, is not rasses t at make cheapest 
bloom} starting points being subject to develop- o be wi . feed. Clean, live seed at saving 
on the} ment of traffic for these schedules There’s a new cattle breed developing prices. Crested Wheat, Tall, 
‘iffuseq | largely dependent upon receipt from our in Texas, under the sponsorship of Fred Slender Wheat, Brome Grass, 
snimals | connecting lines. Turner and Harl Thomas of the south- Grama Grass, Buffalo Grass 
sa: ae haleaneie Apsiaiia Fow.R em part of that state. The cattle—big, and all the proven torage grasses. 
“aa OGDEN SAN FRANCISCO white, tickproof—are a cross between A postal brings you a big free catalog 
wc Identification India’s Brahman and France’s Charol- 
war lais; they are said to be equally good 
various | 1 2m Ist day 7pm 38rd day Sparks for milk and beef purposes and offer the — $$$ 
LSP added advantage of ability to withstand | 
lam 1st day 7pm 4th day Sparks heat because like both of the parent | 


breeds, these animals are “skin breath- | 
ers.” Only other breed ever developed | 
in this country is the Santa Gertrudis, a 
combination of Shorthorn and Brahman. | 
Name of the newcomer is “Charbray.” 


The above is based on livestock ship- 
ments moving on these two trains un- 
loading for feed, water and rest at 
Sparks, and from there moving into 
San Francisco in what is known as our 
+} APM connection. 


on Animal Parasites = 
and Weeds! 














GBW Sure, time-saving methods. 


EL PASO LOS ANGELES Walter Holt, manager of the Pacific : ‘ 
3:30 pm 1st day 7pm 4th day Yuma International Livestock Exposition, says Low, money-saving prices. 
SSW that requests for stalls and pens at the | EVANS serves farmers and 
6:00 pm Ist day 7 pm 4thday Yuma_ show are far ahead of previous years, ranchers with the most modern 
YUX with 137 inquiries from breeders from — Kpgeer cont. gepacn “2 the 
11:00 pm ist day 7 am 8rd day None eight western states and Canada. He cane ante aaa eee aera 
ai NO. 901 said that all who wanted to show should | atin conedniied ‘detains amt 
11:00 pm 1st day 7 aaa fal das — send in word at once to avoid disappoint- developments. Ask your county 


ment. Dates are Oct. 3-11 at Portland, 
Ore. Total premiums at the show may 
be more than $90,000, including night | 
horse show, wool and land products. 


agent . . . the Evans name is 
famous for reliability. 


F. ree / Write for your free copy 


¢ of Evans’ “Healthy 


Shipments from Phoenix move into 
Yuma in our regular Phoenix line train 
No. 901 and from Yuma in one of the 


through manifest connections El Paso 
to Los Angeles—L B. McDoNALD, Vice 
President in Charge of Operations, 
Southern Pacific Company, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Grand champion Aberdeen-Angus steers , 
this year at four major shows (National | 


Herd Handbook” on internal and 
external parasites . . . also most 
effective methods of weed kill- 
ing under various conditions and 
in various crops. State your re- 









Western, Southwestern Exposition, 
American Royal and International) are 
eligible for a premium of $1,000, recently 
approved by the directors of the Aber- 
deen-Angus Breeders Association. 


quirements or problems and let 
us quote our low bulk prices. 


FOR QUANTITY! 
Remember, the best or mest econom- 
ical means of licking a specific prob- 
lem is not Gsually simple DDT or 2-4D. 
For many pests, there are faster, 
easier, surer, cheaper treatments. Ask 
Evans . - Our customers receive 
every cooperation. 


CATTLE-SPRAYERS 
NOW AVAILABLE 


for efficient, economical 
application of sprays. 


: WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION & PRICES 
V bs ORCHARD 
Tah aay 


305 DELAWARE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















BREED NOTES 


The first sale of the New Mexico 

Aberdeen-Angus Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion has been booked for Oct. 14 at 
Clovis, and the officials who will be in 
charge of all arrangements have now 
been announced. They include L. C. 
Jim” Hoover, auctioneer; W. H. Tom- 
have, judge; Dr. E. E. Kaus, veteri- 
narian. Sale manager is M. R. Eagle. 


In figures just released by the Amer- 
ican Shorthorn Breeders Association at | 
Chicago, a 31 per cent rise is shown in 
average price paid at auction for the 
three branches of the breed—Short- 
horns, Milking Shorthorns and Polled | 
Shorthorns—for the first seven months 
of the fiscal year which began Nov. 1. 
Registrations for the same _ period 
jumped 40.5 per cent to 49,910 animals | 
and memberships 36 per cent (to 1,520). | 
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The 500-head herd of registered Here- 
fords owned by Dan Thornton at Gunni- 
son, Colo., is scheduled for auction on 


August, 1947 

























































CUSTOM SUMMER SHIRTS 


The original lightweight western shirt of 
broadcloth, Madras or gingham. Send for 
order blank and samples. 


Arizona Shirt Go. 


Buck Jones 
3337 EAST SPEEDWAY 


Tucson, Arizona 
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TUCSON -ARIZONS 











Turner 
Universal Stock Chute 


A complete, modern chute for all hand- 
ling of live stock. With attachments, it 
makes a perfect stock for foot trimming 
and veterinary work. 


World’s Best Cattle Machine 
Best Design—Best Price—Best Made 


GEO. K. TURNER 
MFG. CO. 


CIMARRON, NEW MEXICO 









PER PAIR oO BSF vEe | 


bent Ta 


meee ee ee 4 


TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 to 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 


struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Sopcil, Bis 


WESTON 


MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY CO. 
1943 Speer Blvd., Denver 2, Colo. 


STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES 


If It’s For Livestock We Have It 





















From the headquarters of San Fran- 


| cisco’s Grand National Livestock Expo- 
| sition, comes announcement of premiums 


totaling $77,331 for the livestock divi- 


| sion in the third edition of this show, 
| to be held Nov. 19. A new departure 


in this year’s premium list will be the 


| placing of individual fat beef cattle on 
| an age basis rather than a weight basis. 


If you want to see something massive 
in the way of a magazine take a look at 
the herd bull edition of the American 
Hereford Journal—it has 564 pages and 


| weighs almost 3 pounds. 


WASHINGTON FEEDER CALF SALE 


The Washington Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion is sponsoring a feeder calf sale on 
Oct. 17-18 at Spokane, where 4-H and 
FFA members are to have first chance 
at buying. Aimed at bringing buyer and 
seller together and getting better calves 
to the club members, the sale will offer 
prizes for the best pen of calves. Other 
feeder calf sales are being planned for 
the Southeastern Washington Fair at 
Walla Walla, Grant County and Gar- 
field County. 





COST OF spraying cattle with DDT 
figures out 1 to 9 cents a head, accord- 
ing to a table published in Dr. Hess 
Dealer News. Custom operators with 
power rigs, says the pamphlet, charge 
25 to 40 cents a head, and the farmer 
helps handle the cattle. 


THE NEWS Bulletin of the National As- 
sociation of Retail Meat Dealers says to 
butchers who have radios in their stores, 
by all means to tune in on the meat 
advertising program of the American 
Meat Institute because it’s more impor- 
tant than any ball game or soapbox 
opera. “Take full advantage of some- 
thing that is costing you nothing. Our 
public must be told more about meat in 
the diet. Let’s throw away our hammers 
and get a horn! Instead of condemning 
other segments of the industry, let’s 


boost our product!” 


THE MARKETING bureau of Flor- 
ida’s department of agriculture with co- 
operation of other agencies arranged a 
series of livestock grading demonstra- 
tions the latter part of July at which 
cattlemen learned a thing or two about 
stocker and slaughter cattle grades. 


FIRST COUNTY-WIDE fencing laws in 
Florida were passed in 1925 in Polk and 


Valusia counties since that time fencing 
laws have spread over 17 counties. Plor. 
ida stockmen today have 80) per cent of 
their cattle under fence, far in adyang 
of legal requirements. 


A NEW OKLAHOMA law calls for peri. 
odic weighing scale inspection and maip. 
taining records on ownership at commyp. 
ity sales. Junior livestock show auctions 


and sales by breeder associations are yy; 
affected. 


FARM WAGE rates on July 1 wer 
three. and a half times as high ag jy 
1935-39, says the Bureau of Agrici}. 
tural Economics. 


a 





L. J. Norton, professor of agricultural 
economics, University of Illinois, in a lit. 
tle booklet “Farm Income and Prices’ 
says that “When prices are controlled 
economic freedom is restricted. When 
economic freedom is unduly limited poli- 
tical freedom may decline. A key fea. 
ture of economic control is control over 
prices. Price supports are, of course, 
enly partial price control. They ar 
floors and not ceilings. But if farm 
prices generally fall to the support level, 
certain economic activity will be restrict: 
ed. Marketing firms will become mere 
agents of the government working for 
fixed fees. Acreage controls and market 
ing quotas will follow efforts to support 
prices at arbitrary levels.” But Dr. Nor- 
ton says it is certain that there will be 
a program. He says that if parity prices 
as standards for administrative action 
are to continue, they should be put ona 
recent base. The booklet costs 50 cents. 
Address Publications Department, Amer. 
ican Enterprise Association, Inc., 4 Eas! 
41st St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Four authorities have pooled thei! 
information and efforts to produce al 
attractive 1,055-page volume on Farm 
Management (Macmillan Company, 4 
Fifth Ave., New York, at $5.50.) The 
authors: John D. Black, economics pro- 
fessor, Harvard University; Mario 
Clawson, regional administrator, Bureal 
of Land Management; Charles R. Sayre 
agricultural economist, Bureau of Agr 
cultural Economics; Walter W. Wilcox 
professor of agricultural economics, Un 
versity of Wisconsin. Their work is 
tended primarily for use as a textbooh 
in the junior and senior years at agricul 
tural colleges, and to provide materials 
for building upon courses on feeds ail 
feeding, soils, genetics, etc. One of thé 
subdivisions of a 12-part chapter on par 
ticular types of farming deals with ca 
tle ranching. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCE! 
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To THE 
EDITOR 


La? 


was demonst 1 that grass alone will 


not bring tl iality of finished beef. 
Therefore, ¢ s fed while steers are 
running on p: re. Sixty-five to 70 per 
cent of the c s trucked in from north- 
ern Missouri Iowa, as most of the 
tillable land is in hay crops such as al- 


lover. On all the farms 
he tour, the feeders make 


falfa and red 
visited during 


a practice having hogs follow the 
cattle. 

Results of fecding in Clay County have 
caused abandonment of some of the old 
systems, such as holding livestock a full 
vear and making the cattle too big. There 
are two types of feeders: those seeking 


marginal gains, and those seeking econ- 
omy gains. 

Another striking factor on the farms 
seen is the rotation of pastures. This 
explains the splendid condition of the 
grass. 

All the cattle observed were sprayed 
with DDT three times during the sum- 
mer. The residue of the DDT remains 
on them for several weeks in spite of the 
rain. 

There have been a lot of changes in the 
long history of this cattle feeding county. 
One speaker, a feeder for five decades, 
told of purchases he made in 1899 when 
he bought 100 head of 1,100-pound steers 
for 3 cents a pound and 75 head averag- 
ing 925 pounds at $2.65 a hundred. Later 
they were sold for 6 cents per pound. He 
recently purchased some feeders for 
$22.50 per 100, to set a new high for his 
county.—Walter H. Atzenweiler, agricul- 
tural commissioner, Kansas City, Mo. 


SPOTTY CONDITION — The season 
has been good here so far but right now 
we have the unusual condition of parts 
of the country having enough or even 
too much rain and other parts getting 
very dry. We are in the latter condition 
but cattle are not suffering. Wheat 
farmers have generally had good weather 
to harvest the biggest crop ever known. 
—0. H. Finch, Dallam County, Tex. 


Am sending you my check. We must 
keep on fighting.—P. L. ANDERSON, 
Stonewall County, Tex. 





Enclosed is my check. Keep the good 


work going—PauL HENDERSON, Custer 
County, Mont. 


HIDES... . 
BY H. W. F. 


OME strength was noted in the 

packer hide market, recent advances 
measuring % to 1 cent. Trading was 
rather limited as most packers were 
Well sold up. Mixed light and heavy na- 
live steers sold at 25 cents, extreme 
lights from the June take-off reaching 
= cents, Some branded went at 21%- 
- cents, with light Texas quotable at 
“3-24 cents, which two weeks earlier 


August, 1947 


were selling down to 21 cents, while ex- 
treme lights: were quoted around 26-27 
cents. Heavy native cowhides made 26% 
cents, with lights to 28% cents. Native 
bull hides made 16% cents, and westerns 
15% lights were re- | 
ported to 17 cents. 
were well sold up through June. 


was very irregular. 
pounds down, were taken at 22-24 cents 
for native cow and steers, branded going 
at 1 cent less. Offerings 55 pounds up 
were to be held at 19 to 20 cents, light 
Southwesterns reaching 29 cents. 








although 
Calf and kipskins 


cents, 


The market for small packer hides 


Good hides, 53 





Cow Pony Race 


| 


Montana’s Range Riders, a group com- | 


tiring 153-mile endurance race for cow 
ponies, between Billings and Miles City. 


posed of pioneer cowboys and cattlemen | 
who have never lost their love for the | 
traditional cow pony (and many of whom | 
had ridden the ponies over the old Texas 
Trail) formally organized themselves in 
January, 1939, at Miles City. 


On June 23 of this year they spon- | 
sored, for the first time on record, a 


Thousands of spectators are reported | 


to have lined Highway 10 into Miles City, | 


also filling a large grandstand, on the 
day of the race, to watch as the horses 


brought the thrills of the Old West back | 


to life. 

Fifty-one ponies ran the race, which 
was won by Bucky, a little handy horse 
around the ranch of Clem Larson at Sand 
Springs; he traveled the distance in 19 
hours, 13 minutes and 14 seconds. The 
pony had been born and raised on the 
range and—after his $2,150 victory— 
owner Larson promised that, as a reward, 


the little speedster would spend the rest | 


of his life there in ease. “Bucky,” he 
said, “has won his freedom; he will never 
have a saddle cinched on him again.” 


Bucky gets a free ride in the victory 
parade at the Range Riders’ reunion. | 
Rider Merle Hillyer of San Springs ac- 
companies Bucky in the trailer. 


| Dept. AC 


Cattle Sales every Wednesday. 
Daily cash market, hogs and 
Special horse sales as advertised. 


YELLOWSTONE LIVESTOCK 
COMMISSION, INC. 


Sidney, Montana 


SIDNEY 


sheep. 





PNG et) de ad cee 


RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 
—4% MILK and GREATEST SALVAGE VALUE 


Official as well as ‘‘on the farm” records fr 
under average farm conditions prove @ 
that Milking Shorthorns are best profit 
breed! Produce 4% milk and have 
eatest salvage value of all milk 
reeds! Get the FREE facts. Or read 
Milking Shorthorn Journal. Trial sub- 
6cription 6 months, 50c; 1 year, $1.00. : 


AMERICAN MILKING SHORTHORN SOCIETY 











| 869 West Exchange Avenue, U. S. Yards, Dept. AC-51 


Chicago 9, Illinois 








WESTERN BOOTS 


Handmade to Order 
Made Like You Like ’Em! 


Fancy Cowboy Boots 
Write for latest catalogue. 


Crichet Boot Company 
El Paso 39, Texas 





Are You Keeping UP witn the tatest 


developments in your field? Here’s a group of 

magazines that specialize in a particular sub- 

ject: 

Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock- 
man, $1; Southern Livestock, $1; The Sheep- 
man, $1; Polled Hereford, m., $2; Pacific 
Stockman, $1; Western Livestock Reporter, 
w., $1.50; Hog Breeder, $2; Sheep Breeder, 
$2; Coastal Cattleman, $1; Chester White 
(hog) World, $1. 

Horses 
Horse eee schooling, training, sports), 
$5; Rider & Driver (horses, sport, pleasure), 
$5; Spokesman and Harness World (3 yrs., 
$2), $1; Eastern Breeder, $2; Ranchman 
(Quarter-Horse), $1. 

Bees . 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
Bee Journal, $1.50. 

Farming 
The Country Book, $2; Farmers Digest, $2.50. 

Pigeons 
American Pigeon Journal 


$2. 
Poultry 

Cackle & Crow, $1; Poultry Billboard, m. ,$1. 
Rabbits 

Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 

American Rabbit Journal, $1; Rabbit News, 

m., $1; California Rabbit, m., $1; Rabbit 
Raiser, m., $1; American Angora Rabbit, m., 
$1. 
Fruit 

Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1. 
Other Specialties 

Modern Game Breeding (pheasants), $3; Ca- 

nary Journal, $2; Canary World, $1.50; Dairy 

Farmer’s Digest, $1; Game Breeder and 

Sportsman, $2.50; Tailwagger, m. $4.50. 
Rush your subscription today. Remit in any 

manner convenient to you. 


MAGAZINE MART 


Plant City, Fla. 


$1.50; American 


(Squab fancy), 


| Sample copies at single copy prices. Send dime 


for list—hundreds more. 


PATRONIZE PRODUCER ADVERTISERS: 
IT PAYS DIVIDENDS 
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‘Where to Buy” Dept. 


“lassified rates: 50 cents a line; lower rates for 3 
and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 





RANCHES, FARMS 


A TRUMAN DEAL. Priced to sell, 3,147 acres 

of deeded land at $10.00. Permit on 3,340 
acres Taylor grazing land, 2,000 acres leased 
land, 10% miles from west side of ranch to 
east side, on open range along a good graveled 
watered creek. 5,000 trees, three drilled wells, 
two flowing. Taxes and leases about $250.00 
a year. $12,500 WPA dam. 30 acres irrigated 
and 20 acres more leveled for irrigation. 
Ranch building four miles from county seat. 
E. LeRoy Alexander, Jordan, Mont. 








5,500 ACRES deeded land eastern Oregon, 185 
irrigated, free water. Taylor grazing, 400 cattle 


year long, winter grazing, cattle and equip- 
ment optional. Thomas J. Wells, Huntington, 
Oregon. 


1,294-ACRE cattle ranch. Will run 200 cows 
and some smaller stock, $30,000.00 worth of 
improvements; underpriced at $60,000.00. In- 


vestigate. Come. H. M. Carpenter (Agent), 
Tola, Kansas. 





EASTERN ARIZONA CATTLE RANCH for sale. 160 
acres deeded land, 25 acres irrigated, 250 fruit 
trees, 3 houses, improvements in good shape, 
132 head good Herefords, plus 1947 calves. 
Range all fenced and cross-fenced, good hunt- 
ing and fishing. Only $50,000, 4% down and 
balance on terms. Further information write 
Robert Balke, Blue, Arizona, or H. B. McKeen, 
Silver City, New Mexico. 





ONE of the finest ranches in northern Cali- 
fornia. 12,000 acres. 4000 acres farm land, 
1000 acres meadow, 7000 acres grazing land. 
Plenty of water. Two modern houses, barns, 
elevators, storage tanks. Property all fenced 
and cross fenced. Write for further particulars. 
Burgess Realty Co., 406 E. Market Street, Stock- 
ton, Calif. Phone 55901. 





WONDERFUL cattle 
3,700 acres, all fenced, good buildings, 
mine on land, ash posts in all collieries. Can 
easily ranch from 200-500 head a year. Bot- 
tom land; leasing part hay land; cheap taxes; 
20 miles from town; many springs. Land joins 
Big Missouri on north. 500 acres under culti- 
vation, 150 tons of hay and straw; wild fruit 
abundant. If taken before winter will sell part 
for $10 to $7 per acre. 150 acres summer 
fallow. Will take casn. W. B. O’GRADY, Wat- 
ford City, N. D. 


opportunity for ranch. 


coal 





5200-ACRE ranch on Highway 80, 75 miles 





west Fort Worth, Texas. Priced to sell. E. O. 
McClain, Breckenridge, Texas. 
MISSOURI OZARK RANCHES 
Stock Farms, Poultry, Dairy, or Fruit. Write 


us what you want. 
AGENCY, Neosho, Mo. 


Box 91, McINTYRE-YATES 





FOR SALE—Barry County, Missouri, registered 

blue grass cattle ranch, 1230 acres. Four 
miles from paved highway, on school bus route 
to Monett, Mo., town of about 5000. Daily mail 
to ranch—Bell telephone, electricity. Three 
miles to railroad. Living springs, small lake, 
modern house, four tenant houses, three big 
barns, four-car garage. Other small buildings, 
platform scales, two to three months’ feeding 
season, $25,000 improvements. Price $40,000; 
——— price. J. D. Baldwin, Purdy, Mis- 
souri. 








NEVADA CATTLE RANCH 

13,000 ACRES deeded land with outside permit 

for 2,000 head. 1,700 acres irrig., free water. 
2 large beautiful residences, barns, other out- 
buildings. Electricity, completely equipped, in- 
cluding 2 tractors, horses, etc. Reduced to 
$135,000.00 if sold immediately. V. C. Bryant, 
Redding, California. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


SCHOOLS 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A 
book every farmer and horseman should have. 
It is free, no obligation. Simply address Beery 
School of Horsemanship, Dept. 1448, Pleasant 
Hill, Ohio. 
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Range, Livestock Condition 


The following tabloidized view of 
western range and_ stock conditions 
was issued July 10 by F. W. Beier, Jr., 
western livestock statistician for the 
BAE at Denver: 

Ranges in the Great Plains and on 
the east side of the Rockies had very 
good feed and soil moisture conditions, 
with dry spots in south central Texas 
and southern New Mexico. Range feed 
was good in Idaho, Oregon and Utah, 
with dry short feed conditions in Ari- 
zona and parts of California. Cattle 
and sheep made good gains except in 
the dry areas. 

The supply of feed on western ranges 
showed the highest July 1 condition 
since 1942, with very favorable feed 
and moisture conditions east of the 
Rockies and in the Great Plains. Range 
and pasture feed conditions were very 
good to excellent, with good soil mois- 
ture supplies in Montana, the Dako- 
tas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and northern Texas. 
Range feed in this large grazing area 
made above-average gain in condition 
during June, due to favorable rains and 
growing conditions. Washington had a 
few dry spots and the lower Nevada 
ranges were dry. Generally, the feed 
growth on much of the range country 
was late and June rains delayed early 
curing and maturing of range feed. 
Wild hay prospects were good, but some 
northern alfalfa was short with some 
damage to the first crop from rains. 
Feed growth on higher range was re- 
ported to be a little late, but looking 
promising. 


Cattle Condition 

Cattle and calves made good gains 
during June, except in the areas of dry 
range feed, with particularly good 
gains from central Texas to Canada. 
Cattle made very good gains on excel- 
lent feed in the Blue Stem and Osage 
pastures of Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Some reports indicated that the soft 
green feed might delay the hard finish 
on grass cattle. Feed supplies were 
taken to indicate good grass cattle for 
the late summer and fall run. Market- 
ings of western cattle during June were 
larger than a year earlier when con- 
trols were operating. The calf crop was 
generally good and calves had made 
very good growth, except in limited dry 
spots. Contracting of feeder cattle 
and calves was active. 

Sheep did well in northern areas, with 
late lambs making very good gains. 
Contracting of feeder lambs for fall 
delivery was limited during June fol- 
lowing heavy early spring contracting. 
Good lamb crop percentages were re- 
ported in the northern late lambing 
states. 


THE COVER 


A rider and his mount share the quiet 
mood of the New Mexico plains, in a pic- 
ture taken on the Bell Ranch by Barnes 
& Caplin, Albuquerque. 














CALENDAR 


Aug. 25-26—National Ram Sale, Sait 
Sept. 25—Kansas Livestock Ason., fall van 


City, 
: Hays. roundup, | 
ept. 26—Northwest Oklahoma Cattlemen: 
Assn. carload feeder cattle show — 
Woodward. Ow and say 
Sept. 28—New Mexico State Fair, Albuquergye 
Oct. 3-11—Pacific International Livestock 
position, Portland. 
Oct. 4-19—State Fair of Texas, at Dallas, 
Oct. 18-25—American Royal Live Stock and 
é ~~ ae ee City. 
ct. -25—|! o Cattlemen’s Assn. 
Twin Falls. Bull ‘Sale 
Oct. 30-31—Chicago Feeder Cattle Show and 
Sale, Chicago. 


Nov. 1-19—Grand National Livestock Expos. 
tion, San Francisco. 
1948— 


JAN. 13-15—ANNUAL CONVENTION, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., BOISE, IDA. 
Jan. 16-24—National Western Stock Show, Den- 

ver. i 
Feb. 18-20—National Show 
and Sale, Chicago. 
Feb. 24-29—Southwest Livestock Show and 
Rodeo, El Paso, Tex. 


COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Aberdeen-Angus 





July 1 Junel July1 Julyt 
1947 1947 1946 Avg. 
Froz. Beef .... 100,701 127,211 62,625 131,829 
Cured Beef.... 9,745 10,369 2,024 8,804 


Total Pork .... 355,489 364,531 322,433 498,953 





Lamb, Mutton 8,886 9,563 10,378 11,247 
Lard & Rend. 
Pork Fat .... 171,540 148,663 34,910 168,840 


Total. Poultry 171,679 187,717 173,905 101,302 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT 





New York New York 

sury 16,1947 July 19,1946 

Steer & Heifer—Ch. $45.50-47.00 $37.50-42.00 
Steer & Heifer-Gd..... 44.00-45.50 36.00-40.00 
Cow—Commercial .... 30.00-35.00 30.00-36.00 
Veal & Calf-Ch......... 35.00-40.00 36.00-42.00 
Veal & Calf-Gd........... 31.00-37.00 35.00-40.00 
Spring Lamb-Ch. .... 49.00-52.00 41.00-50.00 
Spring Lamb-Gd. .... 46.00-49.00 39.25-48.00 
Ewe—Commercial .... 18.00-20.00 — 
34.75-48.00 


Pork Loin—8-12 Ib... 55.00-56.00 


CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 


July 17,1947 July 15, 1946 
Steers—Choice _........ $28.00-32.75 $21.50-25.00 
Sters—Good .............. 25.50-30.50  18.50-23.00 
Steers—Medium ......-. 20.00-26.00 16.00-20.50 
Vealers—Good-Ch. .... 23.00-25.00 17.00-19.00 
Calves—Gd.-Ch. -........ 18.00-22.00  16.00-18.00 
F. & S. Sters—G.-C... 20.00-24.50 16.00-18.50 
F. & S. Steers—C.-M. 15.00-20.00 13.50 16.00 
Hogs—(200-240 Ibs.) 26.50-27.25 18.75-19.00 
Springs Lambs—G.-C. 25.50-25.75 20.00 only 
Ewes (Shorn) Gd.-Ch. 8.00- 8.75  10.00-10.50 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 





JUNE 6 MONTHS TOTAL 
1947 1946 1947 1946 
1,206,578 450,970 7,446,890 4,772,285 
a .- 620,699 294,157 3,681,900 2,492,667 
MONO can 3,653,443 2,316,340 24,247,843 23,568,344 
Shp. Lambs....1,329,034 1,677,837 8,055,791 10,401,763 


WORLD WOOL PRODUCTION 


The USDA says wool production im 
the world has hit the lowest level sinc 
1935. The Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations reports in its seml-alr 
nual summary that the preliminary est 
mate of wool production, placed at 3 & 
670,000,000 pounds, is 2 per cent smaller i 
than in 1946 and 7 per cent less than the 
1936-40 average. A little more than 
three-fourths of total output is apparel 
wool; the rest, carpet wool. World wool 
production rose during the war, reach- 
ing an all-time peak of 4,200,000,000 HE 
pounds in 1941; it has been declining 
since 1943. War-accumulated stocks are 
still exceptionally large, but 10 per cemt 
smaller than a year ago. The 1947 de 
cline is blamed mainly on uncertainty: 
about prices and unfavorable weather 
conditions in the United Kingdom. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


